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OHIO DAY AT PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


JULY 18, IgoI. 


Never was the “Rainbow City” more radiant, attractive or 
active than on “Ohio Day,” July 18, 1901, when thousands of 
Buckeves made pilgrimage from their native state to Buffalo and 
proudly participated in the ceremonies and festivities of the formal 
dedication of the Ohio Building. 
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OHIO BUILDING. 


The Ohio Building, one of the finest and most admired state 

edifices on the ground, naturally was the center of life, apart 

- trom the hours of the exercises in the Temple 

of Music. The architect is Mr. John Eisen- 

mann of Cleveland, Ohio. It is pure white 

and stands out conspicuously among all state 

and foreign buildings. It is 100 by 80 feet 

in extent, with a 20 foot colonade running 

entirely around it and adding materially to 

the ground space that it covers and to its 

majestic effect. Its style of architecture is 

Grecian. On the ground floor of the build- 

ing are the offices for the Ohio Commission. 

There are also a woman’s reception room, furnished handsomely 

with specially made oak furniture, and a gentlemen’s writing 

room, equally complete in appointment. The main feature of the 

ground floor, if not the building, is the assembly-room, an apart- 

ment 60 by 30 feet in extent; although it will accommodate 200 

people without .much crowding, it was far too small for the 

crowds of Ohioans who thronged the building on its dedication 

day. Adorning the walls are pictures of President McKinley, 
the late John Sherman, Senator Hanna, 
Senator Foraker, Ex-Governor Bushnell, 
Governor Nash and other of Ohio’s fav- 
orite sons. The wall and ceiling decora- 
tions are unique with oriental plants ris- 
ing from urns of Egyptian design. Gold- 
leaf figures artistically in the color 
scheme of the decorations in this room. 
On the second floor are spacious living 
rooms for the custodians of the building 
and a private room for the entertainment 
of distinguished guests. Hon C. L. 
Swain is in active charge of the building 

while Mrs. C. L. Swain gracefully fills the position of house 

hostess. Miss Georgia Hopley is a permanent resident as the 
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accomplished correspondent of the daily papers. There are 
three pianos, scores of comfortable chairs, cool breezes, pictur— 
esque and fairy like views from the broad porticos, and in fact 
everything to make the visitor feel at home and long to stay. 
The building is most brilliant at night. It is lighted with actey- 
lene gas, which gives a peculiar whitish light, a contrast to the 
rich yellow of the incandescent lighting of the other buildings, 
which makes the Ohio Building stand out preeminent. 


PUBLIC CEREMONIES. 


The dedication day was in keeping with all else, bright and 
balmy. The clerk of the weather must have been an Ohio man 
or the descendant of one, for he could not have furnished a kind- 
lier sun or a gentler air. The Bison City was in gala attire and 
the Exposition, arrayed in all its “purple and fine linen,” was in 
its jolliest and gayest mood. 

To the credit of the people from the Buckeye State it may 
be said that their celebration of the day that had been set apart 
for them was more general and more enthusiastic than that of any 
other State at the Exposition. Men prominent in State and na- 
tional affairs were there as well as the soldiery and the common 
every day citizen, all bent upon one mission, that of swelling the 
attendance of Ohioans and assisting to make the day a memorable 
one. Pride was apparent on the face of every wearer of the 
Buckeye and red ribbon. 

The formal exercises of the day began with the starting of 
the parade from the 74th N.*Y. Regiment Armory in the center 
of the city. The pageant, semi-military and semi-civic in char- 
acter, was confined almost exclusively to Ohioans, although there 
was a sprinkling of local people, city and county officials and 
members of the Pan-American committees. The Eighth Ohio 
Regiment, one of the best appearing bodies of citizen soldiery that 
has ever paraded Buffalo streets and famous as being the “Presi- 
dent’s Own,” constituted the military division of the pageant. 
The civic division was made up as follows: Carriages containing 
Gov. Nash of Ohio, President John G. Milburn of the Exposition 
Company, Senator Marcus A. Hanna, Hon. Frank H. Baird of 
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3uffalo, the Governor’s staff, the speakers of the day, the Ohio 
Pan-American Commissioners and city officials. 

The Eighth Ohio Regiment, the advance guard of the parade 
and the official escort, arrived at the Lincoln Parkway entrance 
at 11.20 o'clock and marched into the grounds, preceding Gov. 
Nash and the other dignitaries. Near the Triumphal Causeway 
the regiment dressed to the right and presented arms as the dis- 
tinguished guests alighted from the carriages and marched to the 
magnificent Temple cf Music. Thousands. of people who had 
gathered about the Esplanade to witness the arrival of the parade 
cheered lustily as the guests marched to the Temple. At the 
doors of the Temple the guests were welcomed by Director- 
General Buchanan, His Honor Mayor Diehl, Treasurer Williams, 
Harry Hamlin, H. H. Seymour and others. The only guest ex- 
pected by the officials and who failed to appear to the disappoint- 
ment of the multitude was Senator Foraker. 

The Temple of Music was packed with a brilliant and enthu- 
siastic audience. To the inspiring strains of martial music the 
Ohio Commission, Honorables W. S. McKinnon of Ashtabula, 
S..L. Patterson of Waverly and C. L. Swain of Cincinnati es- 
corted Governor.Nash and his party upon the platform. 

The dedicatory exercises began almost immediately. Hon. 
W. S. McKinnon, chairman of the Ohio Commission, called the 

assemblage to order, and introduced the 
Hon. Daniel J. Ryan of Columbus, chair- 
man of the meeting, who spoke briefly, 
acknowledging his pleasure at such a 
ceneral outpouring of Ohioans. He also 
expressed cordial good will for the suc- 
cess of the Exposition. Bishop B. W. 
Arnett of Wilberforce University deliv- 
ered the invocation, after which the 65th 
N. Y. Regiment Band played a selection. 
Mme. Generva Johnstone-Bishop of Mar- 
ion, then sang “The Holy City” in a man- 
ner which elicited the applause of the 
vast audience. The formal address of welcome was delivered 
by Director-General W. I. Buchanan. The address was short 
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but appropriate and in a very few words Mr. Buchanan voiced 
the sentiments of every citizen of Buffalo in welcoming most 
heartily the citizens of the Buckeye State. He reminded the 
Ohioans that 123 years ago last Monday, following a ban- 
quet, which is one of the peculiarities of Ohio, civil government 
was established in their State. The people of the State made a 
good beginning and had kept up their record until to-day. It is 
generally understood that when anything in connection with 
civil government is required, all the people of this country have 
to do is to call on Ohio men and they can supply it. Mr. Bu- 
chanan remarked that that he had the distinction in his boyhood 
to run barefoot and tramp down hay in a haymow and walk 
one and one-half miles to school in winter in the Ohio. valley. 
He said he retained most pleasant recollections of his boyhood 
in Ohio. It was a great pleasure to welcome so many citizens of 
that State. He expressed the hope that all would thoroughly 
enjoy their visit and assured them of a most cordial welcome by 
the Exposition and the people of Buffalo. 


GOV. NASH’S RESPONSE. 


Gov. Nash made the response to the welcome. His speech 
was short and enthusiastically received. 


“It is said that there is a word in the Japanese language,” began the 
Governor, “which is spelled O-h-i-o, and which means good morning. 
Mr. Director General, the people of Ohio are here present to say good 
morning to you. I also desire to express our sincere appreciation of 
the splendid words the director general has uttered in regard to our 
State. While we of Ohio are proud of our State, we cannot forget 
that the State of New York is larger and older than Ohio. When we 
think of the things which have come to us in the last year, our memo- 
ries go back to the pioneers who built Ohio, who were the most patri- 
otic, most deserving and most splendid people, who came from New 
England, from Pennsylvania and from New York, and for its contri- 
bution to the builders of our State we always shall feel grateful to New 
York. 

“We are proud of Ohio and its industries, its commerce and its 
men; so are you similarly proud of your great State of New York. 
But there is one thing of which we are prouder than we are of our 
riches; our splendid men. I am sure that you of New York are glad 
that Ohio has given to the Nation William McKinley as President 
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(cheers), just as we of Ohio are glad that you have given to the coun— 
try a Vice President in Theodore Roosevelt. (Cheers.) We should re- 
member our sole allegiance is not due to Ohio only, nor to New York 
alone, but that we are only two of the forty-five States which make up 
this great Nation. 

“Mr. Director General, we thank you for this great exposition 
which you have built here in Buffalo. Ohio desires in a small way to 
show its appreciation of what you have done. She has erected a building 
here, where, we hope, many thousands of our fellow citizens and of 
the citizens of all the states and the republics to the south of us may 
spend many pleasant hours and may find rest and comfort. It is my 
duty to turn our building over to the Pan-American, and in doing so I 
express the sincere hope that your exposition may have the great success 
which always should accompany efforts so earnest, so able and so mag- 
nificent and wonderful in results as are those made by the officials of 
the exposition and the citizens of Buffalo. I thank you for your attention 
and I again wish you great success.” 


PRESIDENT MILBURN. 


Gov. Nash’s brief speech was applauded enthusiastically. 

President John G. Milburn then accepted the Ohio Building 
in behalf of the Exposition. He referred earnestly to the very 
cordial encouragement and effective co-operation which had been 
given to the Pan-American by the State of Ohio from the incep- 
tion of the exposition project. He assured the Ohioans that their 
assistance and their presence on their day was greatly appreci- 
ated. It was only through such sympathy and co-operation as 
had been extended by Ohio that the great purpose of the Pan- 
American, the making better known to the people of South and 
Central America of our people, and the making of them better 
known to the people of this country, the bringing together of the 
Americas, could be accomplished. 

“Those of us engaged in this work,” said Mr. Milburn, in 
conclusion, “are'sincerely grateful and the day will never come 
when we will forget how Ohio stood by us and helped us to ac- 
complish what we have done.” 


OHIO THE FIRST CHILD OF THE NORTHWEST. 


The Hon. Charles W. Baker of Cincinnati followed with an 
eloquent address upon the topic, “Ohio, the First Child of the 
Northwest.” He said: 
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“The fair fame of Ohio, as you may have observed, does not rest 
merely upon the natural productions of her soil or the very many and 
versatile results of her skill and labor. 

“Ohio produces men—men of action. Men who can work and 
plan. Men who can talk’and think and fight; and it would hardly be 
a full and fair description did I not add, men who can and do hold office. 

“It has been so ever since Ohio became a State, nearly one hundred 
years ago; for Ohio was not long in getting into the Union after it was 
once well started, and she has had a great deal to do and say about 
things ever since. 3 

“Virginia used to be called the Mother of Presidents. Virginia 
will have to be content with the title of grandmother now, for the other 
distinction has passed from her. Ohio has assumed it. 

“Nor are we without hope that the years of the future will still 
justify this distinguished and distinguishing title. 

“It is said at home that we have several very able men on both 
sides who look not upon the mention of their names in connection with 
the Ohio succession reproachfully. : 

“Did not the Twelfth Amendment forbid, we might furnish both 
the President and Vice President. 

“That inhibition is not nearly so forbidding that I should indulge 
in such suggestion, however, as is the preamble of the Constitution, 
which says that one of its objects is to ‘insure domestic tranquillity.’ 
There would be no domestic tranquillity in Ohio, I mean constitutional 
domestic tranquillity, with such a ticket. The most amiable of hopes 
would not underwrite such an insurance. 

“In New York you are said to have similar congestion and plethora. 
Speaking as an Ohioan, I beg to say to you of New York, that when the 
long roll is called and counted, the Ohio man will be in the first place, 
and you may have the second only because the Constitution says we can- 
not have them both. 

“But, ladies and gentlemen, there are a great many persons in 
Ohio who do not hold office, and,,although they may be perfectly willing 
to do.so, are not particularly concerned about it as the chief end of life. 

“They are represented in the material things you see about you, 
that in this exposition stand for Ohio’s industries and endeavor. 

“Qhio was the first fruits of the Ordinance of 1787. That ordin- 
ance was not merely the political creation of a Congress enactment, but 
a solemn perpetual covenant between the thirteen Colonies and the people 
of the Northwestern Territory, that slavery and involuntary servitude 
should be forever prohibited within its borders, and, in its own language, 
‘religion, morality and education being essential to good government 
and the happiness of mankind should forever be encouraged.’ 

“This vast Northwest, that in the ambiguous text of the treaty ceding 
it, extended ‘up into the land throughout from sea to sea, west and 
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northwest,’ radiated between the Ohio River and the lakes, to the 
Mississippi,and was destined within fifty years to form six great States, 
of which Ohio was: the first, as she was the fourth after the thirteen 
Colonies, to be admitted into the Federal Union. 


“She was settled by a commingling of people, a part entering from 
the Northeast, type and descendant of the best Puritan blood of New 
England, the other strain of migration entering from the South, bringing 
the warm and chivalrous traits and characteristics of the cavalier, whose 
ancestors had peopled Maryland and Virginia, while flung across her 
central border as if to reinforce and fuse these varied elements, New 
York and Pennsylvania lent Dutch and Huguenot, producing in the 
amalgamation as great and strong and mighty a race of people as ever 
trod the globe. 


“It is not surprising that Ohio, like some central, shining sun, 
scattering, light and heat and life, has sent in drifts and masses westward 
and north and south and back again and eastward, men and women 
who have won distinction in every field of opportunity and endeavor. 
She has given Governors and’ Senators to other States, and judges and 
statesmen to supreme courts and national assemblies. Her soil has been 
. the birthplace of Presidents whom other States have presented to the 
Nation, as her own sons have been lifted to that high office by the 
suffrage of theit countrymen. She consecrated the brain and blood and 
bodies of 500,000 sons to God and glory to preserve the Union, as she 
gave the great commanders of that heroic struggle to country and to 
history. 

“Her artisans and mechanics have filled the earth with implements 
and evidence of skill and genius. They invent them and then teach 
mankind to build, as well as use, them. 


“Her wood and iron-working machinery fills the markets of Russia 
and the East. She sells her oil to India. Her wagons trek the dusty 
roads of Africa, as her plows and reapers plant and gather the harvests 
of Australia. 


“Go into any field of industry the wide world over, and on the 
simplest, as well as upon the most intricate and delicate machinery 
utilized, you will find the stamp of Ohio. 

“Nature intended it should be so. Her valleys are beautiful and 
prolific, the fairest the sun e’er shone upon; redolent with the fragrance 
of the wild grape and cherry that still bloom and blossom beside culti- 
vated orchards, and green and yellow with wheat and cornfields nodding 
in the sunshine, keeping time to the music of the harvest. The Miamis, 
fertile and picturesque, stretch away into the Scioto and Muskingum, 
and these melt again into the, Hocking, the Mahoning and the Tustara- 
was, that in turn touch the Cuyahoga and the old black swamp, fountain— 
head of the Sandusky and the Maumee. 
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“Ohio is still among the first of all States in the production of 
wheat and corn and other cereals, in grapes and fruit, in tobacco, 
flax and hemp; in cattle and sheep, in hogs and horses, in every product 
of the soil, Ohio is Arcadian. She is like some vast cornucopia filled 
to the overflow with-abundant harvests. 


“Her hills, like her valleys, are prodigal in natural resources. 
Not Alpine in height, but Apennine in beauty; full of coal and lime 
and iron, oi building stone and granite. They need but labor and the 
torch to start the smoking furnaces that pour out steel and iron in 
endless torrent; to pile mountain high the diamonds that are black that, 
put to crucible, with eager fire drive wheels and shafts and gearings 
that crown human industry and give light and heat and fuel; to rear 
aloft architrave and column upon foundations of stately edifices and 
business blocks. 


“We bore beneath the wheat and corn, and oil and gas and salt 
bubble and burst surfaceward. 


“Yonder upon the eastern border is a clay deposit that, aside from 
tile and brick, deftly fashioned in the potter’s hands, makes famous 
Ohio’s potteries. 

“In our own city of Cincinnati the genius of a gifted Ohio woman 
fashioned wares that in exquisiteness of blended color, fused and welded, 
and in fineness of texture and finish, make Rookwood as famous and 
as artistic the world over as Wedgwood, Majolica or Delft. 

“Ohio stands the great connecting Isthmian way between all the 
States. It was so of old, when the national pike joined the West to 
the East. -It is now, when the slow locomotion of wagon and stage 
coach has given way to the iron horse speeding upon steel rails. 

“All continental lines of travel cross her territory. Converging 
as they come from eastern terminals, they traverse Ohio upon closely 
drawn and almost parallel lines, and then diverging like loosened tan- 
gents, they spread abroad from Texas to Oregon. All States pay tribute 
to us. We levy tax on traffic apd gather toll from trade as the com- 
merce of the world crosses our borders. Little wonder is it that men 
go forth from Ohio, carrying the dear old State in their heart of hearts. 
Little wonder is it that in every city of any size in this Union, and. in 
many, very many smaller towns, there are Ohio societies that foster 
and minister to the love and pride they bear her memory and her greatness. 

“But I must not prolong this recital. 

“New York may call herself the Empire State; Ohio is imperial, too. 


“Pennsylvania may style herself the Keystone State; Ohio is key- 
stone and arch. 

“Alabama’s name means ‘Here we rest;’ but Ohio is the abiding 
place of all that stands for life, for home, for hope, for happiness. 
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“Those of us who were born on her soil, together with her adopted 
sons and daughters, voice that triumphant outcry of devotion: ‘Thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God, my God. The Lord do so to me and 
more if aught but death part thee and me.’ 


Mrs. Bishop sang again. Her glorious voice was heard first 
in Handel’s “I Know That My Redeemer Liveth” and then in 
“Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” 


“THESE ARE MY JEWELS.” 


Hon. Emmett Thompkins, Congressman-elect from the 12th 
Ohio District (Columbus) delivered an address replete with most 
interesting historical and statistical information: 


“Out of the days devoted to the exposition of the arts and the 
products of the two Americas, this one is dedicated to Ohio, in order 
that we, her citizens, should have special opportunity to make man- 
ifest her worth to others and among ourselves to rejoice over her achieve- 
ments and her status, and to hopefully contemplate, and find inspiration 
for, the future. Ohio is a great State. One of the greatest of all the 
States. That may sound like vanity and boastfulness. It is not. I have 
heard many who never lived there, but who,knew what they were talking 
about, say the same thing. If such others so speak, why should it be 
vanity or boastfulness for me to speak as they do? There are many 
reasons for this conceded greatness, and reasons readily found and easily 
understood. ’ 

“Location has had much to do in bringing about her present condi- 
tion. It secured for her that sturdy and healthy pioneer population which 
was richly capable of laying the civic and industrial foundations of the 
commonwealth and the later population, descendant from these pioneers 
or admitted from other places, which has builded wisely and well the 
superstructure now resting so firmly and gracefully upon these foun- 
dations. : 

“Many of the New Englanders at the close of the Revolution and 
the establishment of the Union were content to stop where they were 
and seek no further. The trials of the long struggle for independ- 
ence had wearried them, and the magnitude of their achievements filled 
their cups, so that they neither sought nor desired acquisition of ter- 
ritory or change in conditions. Indeed, many of them believed and 
urged that when the thirteen Colonies passed into the Union under the 
Constitution the ultimate had been attained; that expansion of terri- 
tory or migration of the inhabitants’ to outside fields were neither toler- 
ated nor contemplated by the instrument and the spirit of the federation; 
that the Appalachian range was the western boundary for al! time, 
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and that whatever lay beyond should be the uninvaded home of the 
Indian and. the undisturbed lair of the wild beast. In short, they denied 
the right and propriety of growth or change. Even to this day there 
are a few choice spirits who appear to think the same way, but hap-— 
pily for the country, they are growing fewer. 

“To the contrary, there were many New Englanders of other 
moods, notions and spirit. They looked across the lines marking the 
narrow geographical area of thé original Union. They were active, 
progressive, expansive. They had climbed to the top of the Alleghe- 
nies and from this lofty crest beheld the mighty West. They saw the 
vast and unexplored forests, the undulating plains, the sweeping rivers, 
the plunging waterfalls and curling brooks, the fertile valleys and ore- 
filled hills, the changing skies and moving seasons lying between them 
and the western line of the continent, and their souls were filled with 
ambition and thrilled with hope. These people organized different land 
companies, one distinctly known as the Ohio Company, and receiving 
large grants at low prices and much encouragement from the general 
government, they moved away from Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, sturdy men and women they were, and crossed the moun- 
tains, threaded their way through unmarked forests and floated upon 
the bosom of great rivers and their tributaries to stop at last within the 
territory of what is now the State of Ohio. They stopped because they 
had found that which they sought. These New Englanders settled prin- 
cipally in the northeastern part and obtained lands which are still called 
the “Western Reserve,” and others in the southeastern part upon the 
shares allotted by the Ohio Company obtained by it from the United 
States. About the time of this invasion by the New Englanders, 
another movement looking to the formation of Ohio had taken place. 
That vast area stretching from’ Kentucky to the British Possessions ‘had 
been ceded by the State of Virginia and constituted what is known as 
the “Territory Northwest of the Ohio River.” This passed under civil 
control in 1788, when Arthur St. Clair was inaugurated governor thereover 
and upon this event great interest was aroused and Virginians, who were 
always expansionists, left their native heaths and moving to the North- 
west peopled the Symmes Purchase and the Virginia Military Survey, 
where Chillicothe, our first State capital, is located. 


“By these we see that the pioneers of Ohio, the first settlers, 
they who laid the sills, who gave form and quality to our common- 
wealth, were the sons and daughters of sturdy, conservative and wise 
New England, and the sons and daughters of the brave, powerful and 
dashing Virginia. Could origin have come from richer or more fruitful 
source? Could any territory have been opened and settled by better 
stock? Ohio was the chosen ground of these adventurous and progress— 
ive pioneers because she lay in their path. The early descendants of 
these New Englanders and Virginians, leaving the ancestral cabins and 
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seeking other fields, in time covered the whole territory, and thus 
meeting and mingling they combined the best qualities of the different 
sections. Marriages between them were common, and as a result there 
is not a day in the year nor a place in Ohio when and where you can 
not find some person whose ancestors upon one side were from New 
England and upon the other from Virginia. 


“New England and Virginia! The leaders in the American Revo- 
lution, the authors of the Declaration of Independence, the vigorous 
advocates of the constitutional prohibition of slavery and the establish- 
ment of the equality of all men before the law; ambitious, alert, pro- 
gressive, wise and patriotic they mingled their blood, brawn and brains 
upon the waiting and fecund soil of Ohio. 


“The example set by these pioneers became effective and many 
others left the East and Southeast to make their homes in the new and 
wondrous land. Some, no doubt, had fixed their destination farther, 
others no farther, but be that as it might have been, when the immigrant 
reached Ohio he was attracted by her inducements, and there he stopped 
and pitched his tent. Ohio is and always has been the gateway between 
the East and the farther West. All immigrants and travelers passing 
from one region, to the other cross or touch her borders. The early 
emigrant with his yoke of oxen, the later with his horses and “Quaker” 
wagon, and the still later riding in the swiftly moving steam—drawn car, 
seeking the “land of the setting sun,’’ had to see Ohio, and seeing her 
was caught by her charms and lingered with her. 


“By reason of our location, so it appears, we have had opportunity 
to arrest and hold the immigrant, domestic and foreign, and as a result 
our population is composed of the best order of Americans and the best 
classes of foreigners and their descendants, and all combine to give us 
a citizenship unsurpassed in quality and in character. 


“While location has had much to do in bringing about the present 
condition of Ohio, there are other reasons to be considered, as supple- 
mentary to and co-operative with location, and without which location 
would have availed but little, and one is the material richness of the 
State. No other like amount of surface in the whole Union contains 
such variety of soil, forest and fruit trees, crops and stock, and equal 
opportunity for profitable industrial enterprises. 

“Old as she is, compared with other States, Ohio still has nearly 
3,000,000 acres of timber-land, and among the trees growing thereon 
can be found the oak, hickory, beech, poplar, sycamore, ash, chestnut, 
cedar, elm and walnut, all sound and useful, and besides, not to more 
than mention them, the dogwood, whose blossoms warn the farmer that 
corn planting time has come, and the buckeye whose trunk made good 
sugar-water troughs and a cradle for the baby in the early days, and 
whose nuts furnished the nickname for our State. 
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“Of fruits there are raised all kinds, except such as grow only 
in tropical climates, and if we have many summers like the present I 
would not be surprised to see plantations of bananas, oranges and cocoa- 
nuts growing there. In the year 1899, there were 315,486 acres of apple 
trees yielding 11,077,213 bushels; 30,309 acres of peach trees yielding 
146,636 bushels, and 3,178 acres of pear trees yielding 73,236 bushels. 
In all, 348,973 acres of apple, peach and pear orchards yielding in the 
aggregate 11,297,083 bushels of fruit, and 1899 was a bad year, too. 
There are not included in the official record the number of acres or the 
yield of plums, apricots, cherries and quinces. By the way, and I came 
near overlooking them, there are grapes growing in Ohio —all kinds. 
In 1899 there were 13,629 acres of vineyards, which produced 31,127,743 
pounds of this luscious fruit, out of which 489,060 gallons of wine were 
pressed and the balance were consumed by us, the small boy, the birds 
and bees and yellow jackets. 

“Compared to the sweeping and far-reaching prairies and plains 
of the distant West, Ohio can not be called a distinctly farming district, 
yet in 1899 out of her 19,471,926 acres owned and taxed, 10,239,866 
acres were under cultivation, and 5,849,010 acres in pasture, and the 
balance was forest and other land. Upon that acreage which was devoted 
to farming and pasture, there were owned in stock and produced in 
crops in that year 551,923 horses; 1,253,945 head of cattle and milk 
cows; 1,339,113 hogs, and 2,176,716 head of sheep, from which were 
' clipped 13,017,052 pounds of good wool. 

“There were harvested 41,469,703 bushels of wheat; 185,710 bush- 
els of rye; 173,206 bushels of buckwheat; 33,296,912 bushels of oats; 
751,633 bushels of barley; 1,972,059 tons of hay and 749,225 tons of 
clover; and there were dug 9,203,633 bushels* of Irish potatoes, and 
husked 111,159,200 bushels of corn. There were gathered 94,013 bushels 
of sweet potatoes ; 669,475 pounds of broom corn (we sweep a good deal), 
and 861,809 bushels of odoriferous onions. Of sweets there were not 
a few, for there were yielded 250,245 gallons of sorghum molasses; 
983,667 gallons of maple syrup, and the busy ‘bees gave us 1,052,616 
pounds of honey. 

“But these are not all that came from our farms that year, and it 
was not a highly productive year, either. The dairies gave us for the 
market 40,590,560 gallons of milk; 5,861,896 pounds of butter and‘ 
15,293,536 pounds of cheese. How many pounds of butter and cheese 
and how many gallons of milk were.consumed at home, there is no 
method of ascertaining. 

“The poultry yards that year presented and had officially recorded 
60,376,116 dozen of eggs, and, no doubt, as many dozen escaped the 
eye of the statistician. These statements when assembled challenge for a 
moment our credulity and stagger the comprehension, but they are true; 
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and all is not told, because, no doubt, many of the products of the 
farm have never been reported. 

“Great as are the agricultural and farming interests in Ohio, when 
the soil so used is appraised for taxation at $599,678,045, there should 
be added for our consideration before we can have an accurate notion of 
what the worth of her ground is, the valuation of lots and lands lying 
within towns and cities. Such lots and lands are appraised for taxation 
at $674,526,676. And do not forget that real estate, as a rule, is 
appraised for taxation at but 60 per cent. of its true value. Therefore, 
it is fair to assume that the total value of real estate in Ohio in 1900 was 
2,125,672,860. Thus it is seen that mother earth, from whose bosom 
we came and to whose eternal embrace we must return, has been won- 
drously generous to us and to our neighbors. She is man’s best and 
most steadfast friend. Let us not abuse or neglect her. Let us cherish 
and nourish her virtues, so that everywhere within our borders she shall 
wear a golden crown and be clothed in the richest and fruitfullest raiment. 


“T trust that figures have not become tiresome. Before we can 
comprehend the material wealth of our State it is necessary to consider 
them; and to them already given must be annexed a few more, and I 
crave your indulgence. 

“One of the most important factors in the wealth of a nation or of 
a state is the employment of labor. The larger portion of the male popu- 
lation of a district is devoted to manual toil. The ‘hewers of wood and 
carriers of water’ constitute, probably, four-fifths of that population, 
counting all departments; and it is absolutely essential to the welfare of 
the state that these men be engaged in fairly and justly remunerative 
work, because when labor is prosperous and contented then, and only 
then, all is well. It is to be regretted that we have no law compelling 
manufacturers to report to the several executive departments of the 
government the number of persons employed, their wages, and the 
amount of capital invested in their enterprises, together with the pro- 
ducts thereof. The statistics at hand for 1900 are such as have been 
derived from voluntary reports and by such inspection as our officials 
had the time to make. In the year 1899 there were inspected 3,782 shops 
and factories, and the factories and shops reporting to the Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics were 2,362, employing 149,388 persons, to whom 
were paid $67,555,815.29 in wages. The amount invested in these estab- 
lishments was $256,453,091, and the value of the goods manufactured 
$305,061,085. The steel industries reporting to the same department 
were 71, with a capitalization of $17,895,472, employing 21,314 hands, 
paying them $12,673,188 in wages and producing $72,708,924 in goods. 
This report seems meagre, indeed, when we realize that the chattel 
wealth of the State exceeds one billion of dollars, and that in iron alone 
there were blasted and sold on the market in one year 13,620,700 tons 


of pig iron. 
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“The coal business cuts an important figure. Of the 88 counties 
in the State, 30 are coal producing. In 1899 there were 1,113 mines 
operated; 28,028 persons employed, price of mining 66 cents per ton, 
and 15,908,934 tons of coal were dug from the mines and sold on the 
market. There is but one other State in the Union that can equal this 
showing. 

“Railroading demands notice. Railroads are the great developers 
and civilizers. They open the country and carry prosperity and educa- 
tion along with passengers and freight. Show me a State with but few 
railroads and I will show you one where the people are ignorant and 
lazy, and where the thistle and the briar reign undisturbed. But show 
me a State with many such’roads and I will show you one where the 
people are intelligent and thrifty and where the land yields its utmost. 


“In the year 1900 there were 87 companies operating steam rail- 
roads in the State of Ohio, with 18,254 miles of track therein; with 
$306 ,904,600 of capital stock, paying for that year $6,367,746.04 in 
dividends, using equipment costing $573,674,616.86, earning for their 
shareholders $86,049,117.88, employing 67,834 persons, distributing in 
salaries and wages $37,190,857, and carrying 27,364,106 passengers and 
123,639,177 tons of freight, and turned into the public treasury $2,187,232 
by way of taxes on property, and $383,218 more by way of exactions for 
the mere privilege of doing business therein. All in the State of Ohio 
and all in one year. 

“Within the last few years a ‘new Richmond’ has entered the field. 
It is the interurban railroad, operated by electricity. In every direction 
these lines are reaching out and binding the country with the town, and 
town with town, in quick communication. How many miles there are 
already constructed I can not tell, because such companies are not yet 
under the supervision of the Commissioner of Railroads, but the record 
shows that 33 new companies were organized last year with capital aggre— 
gating $10,352,000, and more are to follow. 


“Banking has an important place. In the year just named we had 
259 National banks, with total assets of $62,128,039, and State banks 
and Savings societies, with valuation for taxation amounting to 
$18,558,494. And it is fair to asstme, although there is no way of 
finding out exactly, that the deposits in these various banks and private 
banks not reported, amounted to a billion dollars. 


“So much for the material wealth of Ohio. That wealth which has 
form, substance, weight and lasting qualities, but with all these she 
would be ‘poor as winter’ if there was not something besides. That some- 
thing can be supplied from social, moral and mental conditions. It 
requires the educated mind, good morals and pure social qualities to 
get the best out of material things. Have the people of Ohio such minds, 
morals and social qualities? ‘By their fruits ye shall judge them.’ In 
the year 1900 there were organized 317 benevolent and other social cor- 
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porations, and 98 churches, and 22 colleges and libraries. It can not be 
ascertained with exactness how many churches, schools and libraries 
there are in Ohio, but they are on every hand. We have four universi- 
ties sustained by the public funds, and there must be more than 20 pri- 
vate colleges. The school-houses are always in sight, and the State 
appropriated $1,764,939 last year for their support, and there is not a 
boy or a girl in all Ohio under 16 years of age who is not.compelled by 
law to go to school, and none so poor that he or she can not have books 
and other necessaries, because the State will furnish them when there is 
any need. 

‘*Thereby abideth faith, hope and charity, but the greatest of 
these is charity. No State is kinder to or more thoughtful of her unfor— 
tunates and afflicted than Ohio is. She has seven hospitals where the 
sick in mind find care and comfort, and last year she gave $1,504,000 
for their support. The deaf mutes, who can not voice their gratitude 
nor hear the laughter of their playmates, are not left in ignorance; nor 
are the blind from whose minds the glorious shapes and colorings of 
the earth are shut out, suffered to remain in total darkness, for Ohio has 
erected a noble institution of learning for each of them and appropriated 
last year for the support of the former $145,000 and to the latter $85,000, 


“To him who bore the heat of battle in his country’s cause and is 
now old and iffirm, his State extends a generous hand and leads him 
to a beautiful Soldiers’ Home at Sandusky, where with his old com-— 
rades in arms he can pass his closing days in comfort and in honor. 


“Nor are the orphans of such men forgotten, because at Xenia 
there has been established a large, comfortable and even magnificent 
home for the orphans of soldiers and sailors. Besides these, there are 
57 children’s homes supported by taxation, and in every county and in 
every city there may be found hospitals, nurseries, homes and retreats 
for the infirm and the tender. Glorious State, none is more charitable 
to and thoughtful of her unhappy ones. 

“But these mentioned are not all. There are other sources from 
which she draws her greatness. Ohio was organized as a State on the 
29th day of November, 1802. She then had a population of 45,365, as 
determined by the census of 1800. By the last census this population 
had grown to 4,157,545, which is a million more than inhabited all the 
colonies when they struck for. freedom. This population, mighty as it 
is, is tranquil, peaceful, and law-abiding. This condition rests upon the 
deep, underlying and all-pervading spirit of patriotism. The love of 
country — divine — eternal — which engenders respect for and obedi- 
ence to law and public order. It glowed in the embers upon the first 
settler’s hearth; it was heard in the ring of the ax as the pioneer sunk 
it deep in the trunk of the ‘shuddering oak; in the song he sang as he 
thrust the plowshare into the teeming earth; in the stories he told when 
night shut down, and with his children they sat in the cabin and read . 
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each other’s faces by the light of the flickering knot; and from him, 
fastening itself with unyielding hold upon each generation, through all 
the intervening years with their vicissitudes, trials and tests, untarnished 
and undiminished and only stronger, purer and sweeter, this spirit of 
patriotism has come to us and is with us this day. 


“Ohio has sent her sons to every battlefield where the liberty of 
men or the relief of the oppressed was at issue. In the great Civil War 
where liberty and the Union were at stake, she sent 310,654 volunteers 
to the front. These brave sons were at Gettysburg, Vicksburg, the 
March to the Sea, at Nashville, at Chattanooga and at every spot where 
the stars and stripes fluttered and the cannon thundered. And under 
countless heaps of earth, all over the land of the South, by the side of 
the weaving pine, beneath the mountain’s frowning top, at the riffled 
brook, by the lily-covered pond, they are sleeping on and on, waiting for 
the final trump which shall marshal them for the Grand Review before 
the Throne on High. 


“What State in that mighty struggle equalled her in the commanders 
furnished? Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, McPherson and the McCooks! 
Where can their peers be found? The very sounding of their names 
starts the war spirit and urges us to victorious combat. Their fame will 
live as long as men inhabit the earth, and their praises will be spoken 
wherever tongues articulate. 


“In the late War with Spain, where the relief of the oppressed was 
all we sought, Ohio paid her full share. Ten regiments marched forth 
from the farm, the shop, the store and the office. Some were at Porto 
Rico, some at Santiago, and the others chafing under the restraints of 
the camp were all anxious to fire a shot. The first fully equipped and 
ready for battle volunteer regiment in the United States to reach the 
camp of mobilization was the First Ohio Volunteer Infantry, which 
pitched its tents at Chickamauga. 


“Not in war alone has Ohio acquired fame and honor. Her sons 
have left their deep impress in all the higher walks; in oratory, states— 
manship, finance, at the bar, in the pulpit, and in art and letters. Who 
could surpass the versatile Corwin, the scholarly and magnetic Garfield, 
the rugged and convincing Wade, the edifying and classical Cox, when 
listening thousands, rapt and eager, broke into echoing applause? 
Whence came wiser statesman than Harrison, Hayes, Stanton and 
Brough; greater financiers than Chase, Sherman, and the Rockefellers; 
greater lawyers than Peter Hitchcock, the elder Ewing, Rufus P. Ran- 
ney, Matthews, Swayne and Waite, and greater preachers than Ames 
and Simpson? In the presidential chair Ohio has placed the two Harri- 
sons, Grant, Hayes, Garfield and McKinley; in the cabinet, Meigs, 
McLean, Corwin, Stanberry, Ewing, Taft, Dennison, Stanton, Chase, 
Sherman, Foster, Day, Hay, Delano and Cox; on the Supreme bench of 
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the United States, Chief Justices Chase and Waite, and Associate Jus— 
tices Swayne and Matthews — distinguished all. To art she gave Powers 
and his chisel, and to letters, Howell and Reid. 


“To-day her sons are dwelling in every clime and every State and 
territory in the Nation, sent thither to expend the strength and utilize 
the genius drawn from their native soil, and they are doing it. Go 
where you may — no matter how remote the spot —there you will find 
the Ohio man and find him counting for something. In the Senate of the 
United States and in the House of Representatives her sons are found 
speaking for other and younger States; in State offices throughout the 
West, North and Southwest, Ohio “boys” are filling places of the highest 
responsibility, doing honor to themselves and to their native State. 
Way over in the Philippines, in our new possessions, with thousands of 
leagues on sea and land between him and his home, Ohio’s noble son 
was, on the 125th anniversary of the Declaratoin of American Independ-— 
ence, inaugurated as first civil governor of the Archipelago. There in 
the Orient, among the oppressed and the ignorant, amid the gloom of 
four hundred years of unrelenting tyranny, the torch of enlightenment, 
civilization and liberty was raised by the strong, kind and just hand of 
William H. Taft, to go down in darkness no more forever. 

“To the highest legislative body in the Union now, as in the past, 
we make contribution to the ablest, most prominent and most effective 
of its membership, from both the leading parties. And with all these, 
ample in his strength, whose every artery is filled with romping blood 
and every fibre thrilling with vitality; in the noonday of his accom- 
plished manhood, trained and well poised, Ohio has given to our coun- 
try and to the world, one of the three greatest of all presidents, that 
profound statesman, superb soldier and gentle Christian, William 
McKinley. 

“T have stated some but not all the reasons for Ohio’s greatness. 
It may be proper to add that her financial integrity has never been ques— 
tioned from the days of “‘wildcat” banking to the gold standard, and her 
credit is so good that she can borrow all the money needed at 3 per cent. 
Her total State debt is but $450,000, bearing that rate of interest. More 
than half of this will be paid next year, and the balance one year later. 
So that by this day in 1903 Ohio will not owe one cent. It is fair to 
mention another thing. Critics and reviewers say that all Ohio men are 
politicians, and say, besides, that politicians are dishonest. They may 
be half right. We may be all politicians, but the truth is that while 
our State officials receive smaller salaries than are paid in States not 
so large or so rich, but one breath of scandal or formal charge of crime 
against State officials has ever stained her record in all her life. They 
are, have been, and will be honest. 

” And now the tale is told, and poorly told. More and better things 
could be said and better said. The field is a fruitful one and large. 
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More than a century of civilization and nearly a hundred years of state- 
hood make a long stretch of time and offer unaccounted opportunities 
for growth and development, and these have not been neglected. Tis 
a mighty transition from the cabin of the pioneer to the mansion of 
the day; and this evolution hath been wrought slowly, steadily, and 
securely. The mind leaps the intervening years since the smoke of the 
Icnely fire curled through the gloomy forest and pauses to contemplate the 
wondrous work of time and its generations of men. We proudly pon- 
der over what has been accomplished and from the noble fabrics now 
erected catch hope and inspiration. Let us go on waxing stronger, richer, 
and better; and here and now dedicate our lives and aspirations to the 
purpose of filling the years to come with achievements still greater than 
those which glorify the present.” 


SENATOR MARCUS A. HANNA. 


Senator Marcus A. Hanna was the last speaker and he re- 
ceived an ovation. The plaudits that greeted him surpassed the 
welcome accorded any other figure of the day. The genial and 
good-natured Senator was in “fine feather” and entered most 
heartily into the spirit of the occasion. His beaming features ex- 
panded in a merry smile as he waited for an opportunity to be 


heard. He spoke “off-hand” in his characteristic terse and force- 
ful manner. 


“I presume I would please this audience,” said Senator Hanna, 
“after Mr. Tompkins’s lengthy and able speech, by simply adding bully 
for Ohio and let it go at that. (Laughter.) I want to say a word about 
this exposition and its practical results, however, even at the expense of 
your patience. On behalf of all Ohio, I want to thank the President of 
the Pan-American Exposition Company, the Mayor of Buffalo, the citi- 
zens who conceived the idea, and the Board of Directors who carried 
it out, for making the exposition a success. I was here at the ceremo- 
nies on Dedication Day. When I returned to Cleveland, it having been 
advertised that I was here, I was asked what I thought of the exposi- 
tion. Well, I had been here only one day — only one day, remember — 
and I replied that you had a very nice Midway. (Laughter and cheers.) 


“My text to-day is “The Commercial Relations of the American 
Continent,’ and we must not lose sight of the important, in contempla- 
tion of the purely pleasureable. We must not lose sight of the business 
side of the exposition, while ‘flying the goose.’ Coming at a time when 
the commercial interests of the American people are becoming awakened 
to the needs of the hour, coming at a time when the United States has 
first taken its place in the front rank of commercial supremacy, the Pan- 
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American Exposition is destined to do much good. At this time, the 
United States, the big brother, stands ready and willing to give its foster— 
ing care to its sister republics in the South and Central Americas, and 
all that is needed to result in a growing trade between them is some point 
of contact.” 


Senator Hanna referred to the fact that the producing capac- 
ity of the United States has exceeded the capacity of the country 
to consume its own product. The country must look for new 
markets. The country has neglected its opportunity in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. This is the chance. This exposition gives the 
United States an opportunity to improve its relations with South 
America. At the exposition, this country meets South America 
as business men on change. 

Senator Hanna quoted figures to show that during the last 
decade relations with South America, instead of increasing, had 
gone back. Why? For the want of contact. 


“You can’t do business with a country 100 miles away unless you 
can establish some point of contact. To transact business, you must 
have means of communication. Under present conditions, and I am 
not advocating a merchant marine for political reasons, our goods must 
be shipped to South America on foreign bottoms, going first to Europe 
and from there carried to the point of destination on some regular line 
of steamships. 

“At this Pan American Exposition we should say to our friends 
from South America, join with us in the establishing of regular steam— 
ship lines between our ports ard yours, join with us in the establishment 
of regular ports of entry, join with us in the establishment of banks for 
exchange where credit can be given so that we will have the ambition 
to trade with you and good will come to us both. We should ask our- 
selves whether it is fair to neglect this opportunity to trade with South 
America. We consume what they raise. There is a ready market there 
for our goods. What we need is the machinery of trade that I have 
referred to. Whenever we have the contact, we have been able to secure 
the trade. (Applause.) You can no more stay the commercial progress 
of the United States than you can stem the current of the mighty Niagara, 
flowing past your doors. Let this Pan-American Exposition mark the 
beginning of the movement when the people of the United States shall 
see to it that nothing shall stand between the strengthening of relations, 
political, social, commercial and friendly, between the United States 
and the South American countries.” 
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Prolonged applause followed the close of the Senator’s stir- 
ring and patriotic address. 


OTHER FESTIVITIES. 


The distinguished guests of the Ohio party were tendered a 
luncheon at the Stadium, after the services in the Temple of 
Music. There were present at the table, Governor George K. 
Nash; Senator M. A. Hanna; Hon. John G. Milburn, President 
of the Pan-American Exposition; Hon. William I. Buchanan, 
Director-General of the Exposition; Hon. Daniel J. Ryan, Ex- 
Secretary of State; Hon. W. S. McKinnon, Chairman Ohio Pan- 
American Commissioners, and Mrs. W. S. McKinnon; C. L. 
Swain, Secretary Ohio Commission, and Mrs. C. L. Swain; Hon. 
S. L. Patterson, member Ohio Commission; Hon. John A. 
Shauck, Supreme Court of Ohio and Miss Helen Shauck; Hon. 
Frank H. Baird, Director Pan-American Exposition; Col. C. 
Barton Adams, Assistant Adjutant General (Ohio); General 
Edmund G. Brush, Surgeon General; Colonels Charles A. Craig- 
head, William H. Morgan, Jerome S. Burrows, Melville M. Gil- 
lette, Aides-de-Camp on the Governor’s staff; Captain William 
Winder, U. S. Navy; Lieut.-Com. William E. Wirt. Lieut. Arthur 
Devale, Lieut. Frank R. Seman, and Ensigns Nelson H. Young 
and George F. Glass, Ohio Naval Reserve; Lieut. Col. Charles C. 
Weybrecht, Majors Ammon B. Critchfield, Frederick S. Marquis 
and Frank C. Lee and Capt. Frank C. Gerlach of the 8th O. V. I.; 
Hon. L. C. Laylin, Secretary of State and Mrs. Laylin; Hon. 
Emmett Tompkins, Congressman, 12th Ohio District; Hon. C. 
W. Dick, Congressman, 20th Ohio District; Hon. John 
Eisenmann, Architect Ohio Building; Hon. A. I. Voris,. State 
Insurance Commissioner ; Miss Georgia Hopley and Mrs. Andrew 
Squires, Ohio Lady Commissioners to the Exposition; Mrs. 
Genevra Johnston-Bishop; Judge U. L. Marvin; Mr. Amor 
Sharp; Mr. Andrew Squires; John H. Scatcherd:; Mr. H. M. 
Shellhamer ; Hon. E. O. Randall, Secretary State Archzological 
and Historical Society and others. 

There were no formal speeches but “after the Walnuts and 
the Wine” Senator Patterson arose and in a few fitting words in 
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behalf of the Ohio Commission presented Governor Nash, as a 

souvenir of the occasion, a beautiful silk flag of the State of Ohio. 
Mr. C. L. Swain, on behalf of the Ohio 
Commission, made a similar presentation 
to Mr. Milburn, President of the Ex- 
position. This flag was designed by 
Mr. John Eisenmann, architect of the 
Ohio Building, and was adopted by the 
Ohio Commission. It is proposed to 
ask the forthcoming legislature to ap- 
prove it as the flag of the State. 

The triangles formed by the main 
lines of the flag represent the hills and 
valleys as typified in the state seal and 
the stripes the roads and waterways. 

The stars, indicating the 13 original states of the Union, are 
grouped about the circle which represents the original northwest 
territory and that Ohio was the seventeenth state admitted into 
the Union is‘ shown by adding four more stars. The white 


circle with its red center not only represents the initial letter of 


FLAG OF THE STATE OF OHIO. 

Ohio, but is suggestive of its being the “Buckeye State.” The 

proportions and symmetry of the flag are such that it may be 
shown in any position without affecting its symbolism. 

At 7 p. m., Governor Nash, Senator Hanna, Director General 

Buchanan and a number of gentlemen in the Ohio party, includ- 
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ing the Ohio Pan-American Commissioners, were the guests of 
Hon. Frank H. Baird at dinner at the Tower Restaurant. At 
the same hour in the Ohio Building were held reunions by the 
Kenyon College graduates on the grounds and by the alumni of 
Ohio Wesleyan University. Following the dinner at the Tower, 
Governor Nash and escort witnessed the dress parade by the 
“President's Own” regiment and later the electrical illumina- 
tion from the esplanada. The party then returned to the Ohio 
Building where they enjoyed the elaborate fire works display, 
also making a short vist to the Park Lake front while the pyro- 
technic display was in progress. At 9.30 was held a general re- 
ception at the Ohio Building, at which the Commissioners acted 
as hosts and mesdames McKinnon and Swain and Miss Georgia 
Hopley as hostesses. A large number of Ohio people were pres- 
ent, including not only the distinguished Ohioans, but also many 
of the foreign Pan-American Commissioners. It was the most 
successful social function that has thus far been held at the Ex- 
position. Certainly Ohio was handsomely treated at the Pan- 
American and no less certainly did Ohio make a favorable im- 
pression upon the splendid Exposition. 
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COLONEL THOMAS CRESAP.* 
BY MRS. MARY LOUISE CRESAP STEVENSON. 


To write the history of Colonel Thomas Cresap is to write 
the Colonial History of Maryland and Virginia and more or less 
of Ohio. To recount the story of these colonies is, to tell the 
story of the Revolution. 

The rehearsal of that noble struggle would involve much of 
the history of the great powers of Europe and you might con- 
clude, we were like Tennyson’s brook, and would ‘go on for- 
ever.’ Therefore, we will try to give you only a snap shot at the 
life and times of our hero. We will give you items here and 
there, and leave you to develop the composite picture. 

We believe, that when William the Norman invaded Eng- 
land, he found the family of our hero on the ground. His char- 
acteristics were essentially of the sturdy, faithful, “Cedric, the 
Saxon” type! His family was ever loyal to country and flag. 

Kings came and went, and the days of Edward III and the 
Black Prince arrived. The British Lion was just the same, then 
as now, only at that time, it was France, instead of South Africa 
he was reaching for. The day of the famous “Battle of Cressy” 
(1346) dawned, when Philip of Valois had 100,000 soldiers and 
the victorious English only 30,000. Among these, it is said, was 
the ancestor of our hero, Col. Cresap; and for great bravery on 
that renowned field his family name, whatever it may have pre- 
vionsly been, for we cannot now definitely learn, was changed 
to “Cressy.” In due. course of evolution (there is nothing new 
under the sun, not even the doctrine of evolution) the name be- 
came “Cresap.” 

Notice the first characteristics we discern in the heredity 
of our hero, are loyalty and bravery. Loyalty to his country 
though she was reaching for the lilies of France and playing a 





*This paper on the life of Thomas Cresap was read by Mrs. Stevenson, a 
double descendant of Colonel Cresap, at the Eluathan Scofield Reunion held at 
the residence of Mr. Frank Tallmadge, Columbus, Ohio, August 7, 1901. Mrs. 
Stevenson is a resident of Dresden, Ohio.—[ED.] 
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landgrab game. The family have been ready to fight “pro patria” 
ever since, and their coat of arms is a mailed head, and uplifted 
right arm; Head in Armor, brains and bravery. 


Years rolled on; the glorious protectorate of Cromwell was 
over and Charles II, came to the throne in 1660. This was a 
Revolutionary epoch. A little boy came to a Manor house in 
Yorkshire about 1671, who was destined to outlive that merry 
monarch, and several of his successors viz. James II, William and 
Mary, Queen Anne, George I, George II and into the reign of 
George III, some 17 years. The Yorkshire boy proved to be a 
sturdy youth. James II oppressed the people — preparing for 
another Revolution, and many came to the Colonies to escape the 
religlious upheaval and the power of the Vatican. Among these 
_ we find our hero, Thomas Cresap, in the year 1686 — at the age 
of 15. 

We have said those were stirring times and a Revolutionary 
epoch! Let us leave our hero, and glance at the times. In 
Cresap’s day Louis XIV “Revoked the Edict of Nantes” and 
scattered the best families of France to Germany, England and 
our colonies! In Cresap’s day, Louis XV said, “After us the 
deluge,” and proceeded to prepare the way for the French Revo- 
lution, that awful flood which swept the throne of his great grand- 
son Louis XVI out of existence! In Cresaps’ day Peter the 
Great went to school in Holland and taught his people; revolu- 
tionizing Russia! In Cresap’s day Peter’s widow, Catherine, 
Empress of Russia, assisted Frederick the Great and the Em- 
peror of Austria in the dismemberment of Poland, each nation 
picking up a piece, much as tle European nations now are looking 
for curios — seeking rare bits of China! During his life the great 
Empress, Maria Theresa, settled the Revolution in her empire and 
secured the throne of her fathers. So we might continue with the 
revolution in Spain and the war of the Spanish succession and so 
on indefinitely. 

But we return to our hero, Col. Cresap. He had just arrived 
in the Colonies and brought with him his bravery, love of country 
and loyalty. He settled in Maryland, and began to “ grow up 
with the country. He became an Indian trader, like the Astors 
and some other notables. He married a wife (Hannah Johnson) 
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and astutely settled at Havre de Grace, thus having the rich valley 
of the Susquehanna and the fur-bearing wilderness on the one 
hand and the Chesapeake Bay on the other, ready to float his furs 
to market. 

He had a sterling honesty, that made and kept friends. 
Daniel Dulany was his early and life-long friend. Col. Cresap’s 
oldest son was named for this “ Daniel” Dulany, and the many 
Daniels in the Cresap clan testify not only to the Colonel’s faculty 
of faithfulness, but to the heredity of the quality. Once a friend 
always a friend. Charles Calvert, the first Protestant Lord Bal- 
timore, but fifth of the title was Cresap’s earnest friend through 
life, and the feeling was reciprocated. Col. Cresap also made 
friends with the Indians and they used frequently to visit in 
the early days at his house, and called him “Brother Cresap.” 
He prospered at Havre de Grace and accumulated a large quantity 
of furs, which he shipped for England. Unfortunately, the 
French captured the ship and furs. Cresap must begin over. 
Nothing daunted, he went further into the wilderness, hoping 
for better fortune and quicker returns. He obtained'a Maryland 
patent for 500 acres of land, up the Susquehanna, and built a 
stone house. Here he expected to reside. But, “the best laid 
plans of mice and men aft gang agley.” 


The Kings of England were exceedingly ignorant of the 
geography of this country. Much trouble and sore distress to the 
Colonist were the results of this ignorance. They suffered from 
“over-lapping grants.” These were frequently given; we will 
speak only of the grants of Maryland and Pennsylvania. These 
“Grants” were full of high-sounding phrases—and the land 
granted was always worded — extending “West to the Pacific 
Ocean,” so generous (?) were.the kings, and so little did they 
know how far off the Pacific might be. 

The original grant of Maryland had been promised to George 
Calvert, first Lord Baltimore, by James I, but it was really given 
to Cecil Calvert, second Lord Baltimore, by Charles I, in 1632. 
The settlers were brought in 1645 by his brother, Leonard Calvert. 
The title to the Province was confirmed, after the restoration 
of the Stuarts, by Charles II, July 31st, 1661, to Charles Calvert, 
fifth Lord Baltimore ( who was Col. Cresap’s friend), and the 
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grant took in Maryland’s present boundary and the whole of the 
40th degree of latitude. This same monarch, “ who never said a 
foolish thing, and never did a wise one,” settled his indebtedness 
to William Penn, by issuing another grant to him, which included, 
a large amount of the territory already given to Lord Baltimore! 
What a just and liberal king! As Penn’s grant was dated March 
4th, 1681, or 20 years later than Lord Baltimore’s, it does not re- 
quire a “Philadelphia lawyer’”’ nor an Ohio one either, to foresee 
the trouble and friction that would follow. Thomas Cresap’s new 
stone house and his 500 acres of choice land, were situated up the 
Susquehanna (at Wright’s Ferry, near the present town of ° 
Columbia, Penn.), and in the disputed territory claimed by the 
Penns. 

Our hero naturally, and warmly, espoused the cause of his 
friend, Lord Baltimore. Certainly, to the unprejudiced and just 
eye of to-day, Lord B. had the prior and the correct claim. 
Cresap to his latest day, said—“ If the son and successor of 
Lord Baltimore had pursued the proper course, Maryland would 
have been the richer, by a large strip of territory,” perhaps one- 
third of Pennsylvania. Once when asked what he thought of 
Philadelphia? He answered promptly —‘Why, it is the finest 
city in the State of Maryland.” 

While the Baltimores and Penns were settling their contro- 
versy, Cresap must be about the business of life. So at a great 
sacrifice of house, land and improvements, he went West as far 
as Antietam. There he again took out a patent for land of 
1400 acres. He built another stone house, a kind of fort, 
inclosing a spring, for use itf case of trouble with the savages. 
This he sold later to his friend, Daniel Dulany. Another 
friend Lord Baltimore persuaded him, then, to go to the western 
frontier. Scharf gives the reason: “This Thomas Cresap, usually 
called the “ English Colonel,” was a much trusted friend and 
agent of the fifth Lord Baltimcre, and was sent to the west por- 
tion of the Province to guard lvis interests against Lord Fairfax. 
It was another case of overlapping grants. Thomas Cresap is 
named in the ‘Treaty of the Six Nations,’ with the Province of 
Maryland. (Dated June 30th, 1744.) The family of Colonel 
Cresap (writes the historian), was therefore one of the oldest 
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Maryland families, and from the time of the ‘English Colonel’ 
until the present, have occupied a high position of the first families 
of Maryland.” 

There, a little above the junction of the North and South 
branches of the Potomac, Col. Cresap made his permanent resi- 
dence, and there he acquired an immense estate on both sides of the 
Potomac, a part of which still remains in the hands of his descend- 
ants. There he built his third stone house, rather fort, as he was 
then at the extreme outposts of civilization. “Here he renewed 
his acquaintance with the Washington family and soon became 
one of the most distinguished pioneers of the West ; his name was a 
household word, not only among the whites, but also with the In- 
dians.” Scharf calls him “the guardian genius of the western 
frontier,’ and adds, “that the settlers built close around 
Cresap’s fort and when alarmed, fled into it.” Cresap called his 
place “ Skipton,” from his birthplace in Yorkshire. 





CRESAP'S HOUSE IN 1770. 


In person, Cresap was not large, but was firmly built, and 
possessed of great muscular strength. Jacobs says: ‘Had 
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Providence placed Col. Cresap at the head of an army, 
state or kingdom, he would have been a more conspic- 
uous character, for he was not inferior to his contempora- 
ries, Charles XII, of Sweden, in personal bravery, nor to Peter the 
Great, whom in many things he much resembled, viz: in coolness 
and fortitude and in that particular talent of learning wisdom from 
misfortune and levying a tax upon damage and loss, to raise him 
to future prosperity and success.” Perhaps no trait in Colonel 
Cresap’s character was more highly estimated than his benevo- 
lence and hospitality. In early times when hotels were few and 
indifferent, Col. Cresap’s house was open to all respectable 
travelers, and they were made welcome to his table at Skipton 
or Oldtown, as it was called later. His delight was. to give and 
receive useful information. This friendly disposition and warm 
hospitality was not limited to the whites. The Indians called on 
him in large parties, as they passed and re-passed North 
and South on their expeditions. He kept a very large kettle for 
their especial use and gave them a beef to kill for themselves, 
each time they called; for his liberality to them, they gave him 
the honorable title of the “Big Spoon.” The Indian Guide Ne- 
macolin, had so strong an affection for Col. Cresap and his family, 
that he spent much time there, and when he finally went away, 
he brought them his son, “George”, to raise, and “ Indian 
George” lived and died in the Colonel’s family. 


Col. Cresap had a vigorous and comprehensive mind, and 
was called to fill many public offices. He was County Surveyor 
of Prince George’s County, which then included, also, Montgom- 
ery, Frederick, Washington, ‘Allegheny and Garrett Counties. 
He frequently represented this district in the Provincial or State 
Assembly. And says Jacobs: “ For clearness of understanding, 
soundness of judgment and firmness of mind, he was esteemed 
one of their best members.” He served well his Province and 
Nation, and through his services his descendants may be “ Colon- 
ial Dames ;” or, “ Sons and Daughters of the Revolution.” 

Colonel Cresap had a fine constitution, and lived to be 106 
years old. ‘When 70 years old, he made the voyage back to En- 
gland. Those were not the days of Ocean Greyhounds. A voy- 
age theri, meant much physical endurance and inconvenience, in 
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1741, or 160 years ago. At the age of 100 he went partly by 
sea and partly by land to Nova Scotia on business with a rela- 
tive, Col. O’Ferrell, who a was a Colonel of the 22nd Regt. of 
Infantry in Braddock’s campaign, and returned safely without a 
palace car. 

BOUNDARY LINES. 


While in London, at the age of 70, Colonel Cresap was com- 
missioned by his friend, Lord Baltimore, to survey the Western 
Boundary of Maryland, to decide which was the most Westerly 
Branch of the Potomac — the North or the South Branch, a mat- 
ter of dispute between Lord Baltimore and Lord Fairfax. The 
survey was completed and Cresap drew the first map ever made 
of these North and South Branches of the Potomac, showing the 
course of the streams. And Cresap’s survey, according to a Bal- 
timore paper we saw last summer, is still the legal boiindary of 
Maryland. This map can be seen in Baltimore, as it is still ex- 
tant. It was sent to Gov. Sharpe and is attested by his secretary, 
Horatio Rideout, and on the map is this endorsement, by the son 
of the Secretary (Henry Rideout): “The Cresaps will be re- 
membered forever.”’ 


THE OHIO COMPANY.* 


We said Col. Cresap “ had renewed his friendship with the 
Washington family,’ which began in early life. In 1749, a small 
company of gentlemen of wealth and influence in Maryland and 
Virginia ( and a few in London), formed an organization called 
“The Ohio Company.” Among these men, were Gen. Wash- 
ington, Col. George Mason and Col. Thomas Cresap. ( Mason 
and Dixon’s line was called from Col. Mason). 

To quote from the historians: “ There can be no doubt that 
the exertions and influence of this Company, accelerated the ex- 
plorations and settlements of the West. They were in fact the 
Corps of Pioneers, that opened the way to that immense flood 
of population we now see, spreading like a torrent to th Pa- 
cific Ocean. The nation is under obligation to this company and 
especially to the bold and enterprising spirit of Col. Cresap, for 
an early knowledge and acquisition of the country west of the 
Allegheny mountains.” 


“This was the first Ohio Company not the later one that settled Marietta, 1788 — Ep. 
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In 1750 this company built a small stone house at 
“Wills Creek,’ Cumberland, and stocked it with goods, for the 
purpose of trading with the Indians, and the following year, one 
of their number—Colonel Thomas Cresap, laid out and marked 
a road from Wills Creek to the mouth of the Monongahela, now 
Cumberland to Pittsburg. Col. Cresap with his usual judgment 
called in an Indian to assist him, old Nemacolin. Scharf says— 
“The work was so well done, and the route so well chosen, that 
General Braddock with his army, afterward pursued this route, 
which thence forward was called ‘Braddock’s road.’” Scharf 
adds—“Col Cresap was one of the earliest settlers of Maryland, 
and without exaggeration, was one of the most remarkable men of 
his day.” It should have been called “Cresap’s road” but perhaps 
the sad fate of Gen. Braddock, it being the Jast road he ever 
traveled, helped to fix his name upon it. When the great “national 
road,” the wonder of its day, was built across the mountains, it too, 
almost exactly followed Cresap’s road. How glad would Col. Cre- 
sap have been to have looked upon the magnificent arches of 
solid masonry, across ravines and rivers, which still testify to 
the splendid quality of the work done, over 60 years ago, and to 
have looked upon the streams of travel and the relays of coaches, 
changing every twelve miles, coaches which carried our earlier 
Presidents to Washington. And then to have seen the railroads, 
with millions of traffic. In laying out this road Col. Cresap was 
a public benefactor, and worked for posterity and his name for 
that should never be forgotten. 


Soon after the road was completed to Pittsburg, the Ohio 
- Company made a settlement there, at their own expense. His- 
torians tell us, the peace supposed to have been assured by the 
“treaty of Utrecht 1713” was broken constantly, if not consecu- 
tively. On this side the water, our poor colonists realized that 
it was war off and on, for nearly 100 years. It was called vari- 
ously, “Old French and Indian war,” King James’, King Wil- 
liam’s, Queen Anne’s, Braddock’s and Dunmore’s war—but it was 
all horrid war. Our own Sherman named it rightly — “War is 
hell.” The sufferings that our ancestors endured, that we might 
enjoy our free, glorious country, we can never rightly understand 
or appreciate. France and England were ever striving for su- 
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premacy. France spared no effort to crush England, and claimed 
nearly everything—and to hold it, enlisted the savages as her 
allies, a measure which produced suffering unspeakable to our 
ancestors—which would make the blood run cold even in this 
July weather to relate. This we do know, England never would 
have conquered France and wrested from her the Canadas but 
for the colonies who loyally stood by her, and enabled her to hear 
the shout “they fly, they fly,” at the siege of Quebec. 


England’s grant, of 600,000 acres of land to the “Ohio Com- 
pany”—(‘‘on the south side of the Ohio River, between the Mo- 
nongahela and Kanawha rivers, and west of the Alleghenies,,), re- 
opened the struggle. By the charter the Ohio Company was to 
select its lands immediately. Soon after the Company made 
its settlement at Pittsburg, the French with 1000 men fell upon 
the defenseless works and took them, and called the place Fort 
Duquesne. (April 1753.) Then they seized and pillaged the 
trading posts of the Ohio Company all along the frontier, and 
roused the savages against the English colonists. It was then, 
that Gov. Dinwiddie of Virginia, sent Washington to the “Com- 
mandant at Pittsburg to remonstrate with him and to demand 
the evacuation of the territory (Oct. 31, 1753.). The demands 
of Virginia, delivered by Washington were not granted. Noth- 
ing was left but war. 

Gov. Dinwiddie then summoned together, the “House of 
Burgesses,” and sent a note to the British Secretary of State, 
(Earl of Holderness) “stating the precarious, and dangerous ¢on- 
dition of the western frontier,” as the western part of Maryland, 
Virginia and Pennsylvania was then called. He also issued circu- 
lar letters to all the English colonies, “to repel by force all at- 
tempts by the French, to intrude upon the settlements within the 
colonies.” Then the Maryland Assembly met, and they decided, that 
they were resolutely determined to repel any hostile invasion by 
any foreign power.” 

General Washington came to Fort Cumberland on a tour of 
inspection, and also visited Col. Cresap, his old friend, at his 
fortress home of Old Town. Departing, after having inspected 
the frontier, Washington left Col. Innes (the son-in-law of Col. 
Cresap) at Fort Cumberland, in charge of the forces. Gov. 
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Sharpe again. called the “Maryland Assembly” together which 
appropriated 6,000 pounds, “for his Majesty’s use for the de- 
fense of the colony of Virginia, attacked by French and Indians, 
and for the relief of the wives and children of the colonists, who 
put themselves under the care of the Government, etc.” 

On the passage of this act, Governor Sharpe immediately 
notified Governor Dinwiddie, of Virginia, who recommended 
“that Maryland raise a company of soldiers, to act in conjunc- 
tion with the forces under Col. Innes, now at Cumberland.” 

Thereupon Gov. Sharpe issued a Commission to “Captain 
Thomas Cresap, later called Colonel,” who, writes the Governor, 
“had behaved himself at all times, as a good servant of the Gov- 
ernment, to raise a company of riflemen to serve beyond the 
Alleghenies” July 25th, 1754. This Commission antedated Gen- 
eral Braddock’s arrival at Fort Cumberland by some months, as 
he did not reach that fort until May toth, 1755. Scharfe relates 
“When Gen. Braddock arrived at Fort Cumberland he 
found a large body of troops there, and among the officers, were 
those present, who afterwards distinguished themselves in the 
Revolution, viz: Thomas Cresap, Hugh Mercer, George Wash- 
ington, Daniel Morgan, Horatio Gates and Thomas Gage.” 

The Indians were by this time laying waste all the frontier 
settlements, instigated by the French. The family of Cresap, was 
in a perilous situation, so he removed them to Conscocheage for 
safety, but on the way was attacked by a party of Indians. “They 
were soon dispersed however, and he was -not further molested. 
Many families fled to Frederickstown and others to Baltimore. 
After placing his family in safety, Col. Cresap obedient to Gov. 
Sharpe, raised.a company of volunteer riflemen, and among 
them were two of his own sons, and marched to attack and repel 
the Indians. This was April 23rd, 1756. We will quote from 
the Maryland Gazette verbatim—‘“When they reached the mount- 
ains, a little east of what is now Frostburgh, they saw a party of 
Indians advancing. One of the riflemen firing too soon, alarmed 
the Indians, and they fled as fast as they could into the thickets, 
leaving their horses, and baggage which our people took and 
brought off. Among their baggage, one white scalp was found. 


Vol. X—11. 
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Colonel Cresap’s son, Thomas Cresap Jr., chased one of the In- 
dians nearly a mile, and gained on him, the Indian saw, he would 
be overtaken, and they both fired at once. Young Cresap was 
wounded, with a bullet and 7 buckshot, the bullet going through 
his breast; the others coming up, he said, “Pursue the enemy, 
don’t mind me, I am a dead man,” and he dropped down dead! 

The Savage was also mortally wounded, but not yet dead, so 
they dispatched him, with a tomahawk. They then buried the body 
of young Cresap, as privately as possible, to preserve his scalp, 
and the mountain where this tragedy occurred, has ever since 
been called “Savage Mountain.” His death was lamented by all 
who knew him, he was a young widower, and left a little daughter. 
From this wee lassie, only child of Thomas Cresap. Jr., are still 
many descendants, and among the noblest in the land, and some 
of them are present to-day, projectors of this re-union, being also 
descendants of Judge Schofield. 

The war was raging in earnest now. It might have been 
settled, but abroad it was waged with fury by most of the Euro- 
pean powers, and called there, the “Seven Years War.” France 
and England were fighting and the others joined in for various 
reasons. Empress “Maria Theresa” allied herself with France 
instead of England, because France had a grudge against Prussia, 
and she hoped France would help recover “Silesia”—stolen by 
the Great Frederick. Empress Elizabeth of Russia—daughter of 
Peter the Great, fough twith them, zealously, against Prussia and 
England, because Frederick had said of her, “Elizabeth is entirely 
too fat and orthodox, and has not an ounce of nun in her com- 
position.” And so, because of revenge, and wounded vanity, and 
stolen provinces and the coveting of one another’s territory, by 
these Kings, Queens, Emperors and Empresses—thousands of 
miles away, our colonists on this side of the ocean must meet 
death, by torture and scalping knife, and be burned in their 
homes by yelling, painted savages. We would not go into the 
horrid details, but the Indians claimed “that they took ‘50 white 
scalps’ for every Indian killed.” 

June 30th, 1756, Col. Cresap and his party, had another 
skirmish with the savages. He had not forgotten the lamented 
sleeper on Savage Mountain; he enlisted another company of 
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volunteers, taking. with him his two surviving sons Daniel and 
Michael and a gigantic negro servant, belonging to him. 

This time they advanced into the wilderness as far as a 
mountain, a mile west of Grantsville. There, they met the In- 
dians; a fight took place and the negro Goliath was slain, 
and the mountain has been “Negro Mountain” ever since. An- 
other mountain is connected with the ramily of Col. Cresap. It is 
called “Dan’s Mountain” and its summit “Dan’s Rock.” It was 
named for Daniel Cresap, oldest son of Col. Cresap, because of a 
daring and brave hunting exploit in his early youth, and it will 
wear his name forever. It is near Rawling’s Station, where stands 
also Daniel’s stone house. Dan’s Mountain, though rugged, steep 
and difficult of ascent is much frequented by tourists, but they 
do not ascend on foot as Daniel marched up it. So the very 
mountains testify to the bravery ofCol. Cresap and his family. 

The troubles of our colonists increased. October 1oth, 1755, 
the frontier men, gathered at Co].,Cresap’s and strengthened his 
Block House for defense. Gov. Sharpe then ordered into service, 
the militia of the eastern counties too. His order reads—“The ~ 
troops are to march to Frederick, where James Dixon, will -fur- 
nish them provision for five days, thence to the mouth of the 
Conecocheague where George Ross will furnish subsistence for 
eight days, or until they can reach Col. Cresap’s, where they are to 
assist in the protection of the frontier!’’ Once at Col. Cresap’s, 
the Governor seemed to know that they would be provided without 
any special command. Still the war raged, and in large scalp- 
ing parties the Indians were ravaging the whole frontier. It was 
a concerted attack, and Washington wrote thus: “Another temp- 
est has broken out on the frontier and the alarm spreads wider 
than ever. In short the-inhabitants are so apprehensive of danger, 
that no families remain above Conecocheague road, and many 
are gone from below. The harvests are lost, and the distresses 
of the settlements are evident and manifold.” On the r1oth of 
July 1763, Col. Cresap wrote Gov. Sharpe for aid and men to assist 
in repelling the savages. Said “his fort was filled with distressed 
families who had fled to his stockade for safety, and they were all 
in hourly danger of being butchered, unless relief was afforded.” 
His letter is a vivid picture of the sufferings of our ancestors, and, 
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is still in existence, preserved by the Historical Society of Mary- 
land, and we herewith produce a certified copy: 


Otp Town July 15th 1763. 
May it Please your Excellency 


I take this opportunity in the hight of Confusion to acquaint you 
with our unhappy & most wretched Situation at this time being in Hourly 
Expectation of being Massicread by our Barberous & Inhuman Enemy the 
Indians we having been three days Successively Attacked by them viz. 
the 13, 14 & this Instant on the 13th as 6 men were shocking some wheat 
in the field 5 Indians fired on them & Killed one but was prevented 
Scalping him by one of the other men firing on them as they Came to 
do it & others Running to their assistance. On the 14 5 Indians Crep up 
to & fired on about 16 men who were Sitting & walking under a Tree 
at the Entrance of my Lane about 100 yards from My House but on 
being fired at by the white men who much wounded Some of them they 
Immediately Runn off & were followed by the white men about a Mile 
all which way was great Quantitys of Blood on the Ground the white 
men got 3 of their Bundles Containing Sundry Indian Implements & Goods 
about 3 Hours after Several gunns were fired in the woods on which a 
Party went in Quest of them & found 3 Beaves Killed by them, the In- 
dians wounded one man at their first fire tho but slightly. On this Instant 
as Mr. Saml. Wilder was going to a house of his about 300 yards Distant 
from mine with 6 men & Several women the Indians Rushed on them 
from a Rising Ground but they Perceiving them Coming, Run towards . 
my House hollowing which being heard by those at my house they Run 
to their Assistance & met them & the Indians at the Entrance of my lane 
on which the Indians Immediately fired on them to the Amount of 18 or 
Twenty & Killed Mr. Wilder, the Party of white men Returned their fire 
& Killed one of them dead on the spot & wounded Severall of the Others 
as appeared by Considerable Quantitys of Blood Strewed on the Ground 
as they Run off which they Immediately did & by their leaving behind 
them 3 Gunns one Pistol & Sundry other Emplements of warr &c &c. 

I have Inclosed a List of the Disolate men women & Children who 
have fled to my House which is Inclosed by a Small Stockade for Safety 
by which youl See what a number of Poor Soals destitute of Every Neces— 
sary of Life are here penned up & likely to be Butchered without Imme- 
diate Relief & Assistance & Can Expct none unless from the Province 
to Which they Belong. I shall Submit to your wiser Judgment the Best 
& most Effectual method for Such Relief & shall Conclude with hoping 
we shall have it in time 

I am Honnourable Sir 
Your most Obedt. Servt. 
THos. CRESAP. 
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P. S. those Indians who Attacked us this day are part of that Body 
which went to the Southward by this way In Spring which is Known by 
one of the Gunns we now got from them 


The Maryland Gazette of July 19th, 1763, says: Fred- 
ericktown has contributed to the support of men to be added to 
Col. Cresap’s force, as we look upon the preservation of Cresap’s 
Fort at Old Town, to be of utmost importance to us, and a proper 
check to the ravages of the Indians, and to keep the enemy at a 
distance, and thus, shelter the whole province.” July 21st, 1763, 
the “Maryland Gazette” mentions “Cresap is not yet cut off,” 
and later reports “ten men more were sent to his assistance. 

The “Seven Years’ War” ended in Europe, and with the 
ceding of Canada to England by France on this side the sea. 
(Sept. 1763.) Peace smiled on our long suffering colonists for 
a few months. Then England forgot it was colonial valor 
enabled her to conquer the Canadas; so, lest the colonies grow 
too strong, she began to oppress and repress them. In just a 
year and a half or March 22nd, 1765, the odious “Stamp Act,” 
was proclaimed. The colonies rebelled. In Frederickstown, the 
Stamp distributor, was burned in effigy, The Governor called 
the “Provincial Assembly” together. Among those present from 
Frederick County, which then constituted western Maryland, the 
first one named is Col. Cresap. 

This “Assembly” adopted resolutions against the “Stamp Act.” 
They did not stop with that. Feeling was too high. In October, 
1765, “The Sons of Liberty” organized under the leadership of 
Col. Thomas Cresap. Nov. 30th, the “Sons of Liberty” assembled 
at the house of Samuel Swearingen, whose two sisters “Ruth” 
and “Drusilla,” married Col. Cresap’s sons Daniel and Thomas, 
and whose daughter Elizabeth, wedded the Col.’s grandson, Daniel 
Cresap Jr.; (afterwards a Colonel in the Revolution). From the 
residence of Samuel Swearingen, the “Sons of Liberty” marched, 
two and two, taking up the coffin containing the “Stamp Act” 
at exactly three o’clock, with drums, and banners, and civic officers, 
and a figure in a chariot representing the Stamp Agent, (who 
is named), and placards containing more truth, than compliments ; 
they marched through the principal streets, and arrived at the 
gallows, on the Court House green, where the “Stamp Act” was 
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buried under the gallows, amid loud huzzas. Then one of the 
“Sons of Liberty” read a paper, taken from the bosom of the 
figure, in a loud voice, purporting to be the Confession and last 
wishes of,the Stamp distributor. After filling up the grave, the 
acclamations were repeated and the procession re-formed, and 
marched back to Samuel Swearingen’s, where an elegant supper 
was prepared, and a ball given to the ladies, who made a brilliant 
appearance, and many loyal and patriotic toasts were drunk, and ~ 
the whole concluded with the utmost decorum.” The result was, 
the Stamp Act was soon rendered null and void in Maryland for- 
ever, for through the influence of these Sons of Liberty, their 
leader Col. Cresap, the Provincial Court of Maryland, March 
3Ist, 1766 rescinded it. True, England repealed it March 18th, 
but the news did not reach Maryland till May 22nd, 1766, and it 
was already dead and buried. From this on, the mutterings of 
the coming tempest or cyclone were heard. Lord Dunmore’s 
war broke out, instigated it is now believed by him and his agent, 
with a view to the future enlistment of the Indians against the 
colonists. He was an inveterate foe to the Revolution, and fore- 
saw the inevitable, and used his power as Governor of Virginia 
later on for Great Britain, and hoped by and through the aid of 
the Indians to weaken the much enduring colonists. 

At all events, the Indians were on the warpath again, de- 
stroying the settlements and butchering the inhabitants. 

Lord Dunmore formally declared war April 21st, 1774, 
though Governor of Virginia, he sent a Captain’s Commission to 
Cap. Michael Cresap dated June toth, 1774, in spite of the fact 
that the latter was a resident of Maryland. 

As many petitions had reached Capt. Cresap from various 
sections of the frontier, to come to their aid he accepted Lord 
Dunmore’s Commission ; raised a company and joined Maj. Angus 
McDonald’s command, and marched with them to attack the In- 
dians, at their strong town of “Waccatomica,” on the Muskingum, 
where Dresden (Ohio) now stands. Like his father, old Col. 
Thomas Cresap, Capt. Michael Cresap was ever ready to obey his 
country’s call. He was so popular, and so many men flocked to 
his standard that after his own company was full, he filled com- 
pletely that of his nephew, Capt. Michael Cresap, Jr., and partly 
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the company of Capt. '2ncock Lee. They did their duty and con- 
quered the Indians again, and Dunmore’s war ended in October, 
1774. It however was only the precursor of the Revolution. The 
troubles with England had increased, the “tax on tea,” the “Bos- 
ton Massacre,” and “Boston Port Bill,” had exasperated the 
people. 

So Frederick County had another convention, June 2oth, 
1774, and here again, we find our aged hero, Col. Cresap. This 
convention suggested calling together the colonies. On the 
22nd of June, there was a general convention at Annapolis, and 
Cresap was a delegate there, and Maryland propsed the first Con- 
tinental Congress, and elected the first set of delegates. The 18th 
of November, at Fredericktown was another meeting and Col. 
Cresap is present. Jan. 24th, 1775, a county convention held at 
Frederick. Col. Cresap is there, and is named as one of the “Com- 
mittee of Observation” to carry the resolves of the American 
Congress into execution, and to raise money for arms and ammu- 
nition. The Provincial Convention had ordered $10,000, a large 
sum of money, to be collected. A subscription was to be opened 
in every “hundred” in all the counties. For Skipton Hundred, 
we find three names, and one is that of our aged hero, Col. Cresap. 

The money collected was to be paid over March 23rd 1775, 
just in time too, for April 19th “the shot was fired at Lexington 
that echoed round the world,” and set the colonies aflame with in- 
dignation and patriotism. 

The Maryland “Sons of Liberty” including Col. Cresap, were 
all activity. They held meetings, and enlisted for service on the 
field and at home. The heroic Colonel, so long called the “Eng- 
lish Colonel,” always foremost for liberty, justice, and loyalty, 
was now too aged to go himself, but, urged his sons and grand- 
sons to take up arms and march to the front. 


The Second Continental Congress, sent word to Maryland, 
“you will get experienced officers, and the very best men that can 
be procured, as well, from affection to the service, as for the honor 
of the Province.” In consequence of this command Maryland 
issued her first commission to Cap. Michael Cresap, the third son 
of the brave Col. Cresap. Says Scharf: “Cresap’s company 
of riflemen was the first from the South to reach Cam— 
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bridge and join General Washington. After traveling 550 miles 
over the rough and difficult roads of that period, they arrived 
at their destination the 9th of August, making the march in 22 
days, without losing a man. His riflemen were enrolled at Rox- 
bury in Washington’s command, August 13th.” A letter from 
a gentleman of Fredericktown to Baltimore, July 19, 1775 says: 
“Capt. Cresap with his brave company have marched—lI need not 
say anything of Capt. Cresap’s undaunted courage. Not an Amer- 
ican but knows him to be an intrepid warrior, and of course he 
knows his men and has called them from the many.” So pop- 
ular was Capt. Michael Cresap that he enlisted enough for two 
companies; he made his selection and kept 130; the rest were 
added to other companies in the Regiment. 

Colonel Cresap promised Capt. Michael to look after his wife 
and little ones, and was exceedingly active in every way in helping 
our country’s cause. He stirred up three of his grandsons to also 
go to the front in their Uncle’s company. 

We might quote from Brantz Mayer of Baltimore, be- 
fore the Historical Society of Maryland. 


“T have had the happiness of seeing Capt. Michael Cresap 
marching at the head of a formidable company of upward 130 
men, from the mountains, painted like Indians, and armed with 
tomahawks and rifles, and dressed in their hunting shirts and moc- 
casins and though some of them have traveled nearly 800 miles, 
from the banks of the Ohio River, they seemed to walk as light, 
and with as much spirit, as the first hour of their march.” He then 
describes their wonderful dexterity in rifle practice, standing up, 
lying down, bending in a circle, in any position, and adds: “I 
had the opportunity of attending the captain during his stay in 
town, and observing the behavior of his men, and his manner 
of treating them. It seems, all who go to war under him, not 
only pay the most willing obedience to him, as commander, but 
look to him in trouble as their friend and father, and he treated 
them with kindness without losing his dignity. Among his men 
were Michael Cresap Jr., Daniel Cresap Jr., and Joseph Cresap, 
his nephews. Daniel Cresap Jr., became a Colonel and the others 
were Lieutenants. The old Colonel was soon bereft of his son 
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Capt. Michael who died in the service, but he felt then as ever, 
“it is sweet and glorious to die for one’s country.” 


The old Colonel did not live to know the victory at Yorktown, 
but saw it with the eye of faith, and never for a moment doubted 
our ultimate triumph, and he labored for the cause of liberty and 
country while he lived. His name is still held in reverence for 
his brave achievements and sufferings which have helped to make 
this great nation. All honor to him and his compatriots! 

Col. Cresap’s voice has echoed in the halls of Congress 
through his descendants. On the Judge’s Bench, and from the 
legal forums, and in Legislative. Assemblies, in most of our 
States, including our own Ohio, his descendants have served with’ 
the hereditary wisdom, for which he was so esteemed in the As— 
semblies of the Province and State of Maryland. 

His bravery did not expire on the battle fields of the Revo- 
lution. In the War of 1812 through later Cresaps, his blood 
flowed on the “Essex” upon the sea, and on the land too it was 
shed. 


In the Grand Army of the Republic, they marched with Sher- 


man to the Sea. With Grant at Vicksburg, Shiloh and Appo- 
mattox weré many of his posterity, serving through the war, from 
lieutenants in rank to generals. The commanding general of the 
battle of Inka, and who served with honor through the war and 
had charge of the Southwest Division later, was a grandson of 
Col. Daniel Cresap of the Revolution, and great grandson of Col. 
Thomas Cresap our aged hero, and he served until on “Fame’s 
eternal camping ground” he slept. (Gen. Edward Otho Cresap 
Ord.) 3 

In Cuba and Manila and in the home land, his children’s 
children to the seventh generation, fight for “old glory,” and sup- 
port the cause he loved and for which he suffered; the cause 
of- liberty, loyalty, country. Still his characteristics follow his 
descendants. Among the promotions to higher rank, made this 
month by President McKinley in the Regular Army, were some 
of Col. Cresap’s descendants. What must have been the strong 
remarkable character of Col. Cresap, who could so impress upon 
his children to the seventh generation, his ionesty, integrity, be- 
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nevolence, wisdom, courage, patriotism, loyalty to country and 
to friends! 

Up San Juan hill that awful day, we hear the voice of the 
brave old Colonel in one of his latest descendants. “All who are 
brave follow me,” he would rush, upward and onward, shouting 
that cry and leading his men, then rest a few moments, and again 
that young voice would ring out—‘“All who are brave follow me,” 
calling to his men, then run ahead again—“All who are brave 
follow me,” when nearly at the top and in the moment of victory, 
it is also the spirit of his ancestor Col. Cresap, the “bravest and 
tenderest”’ which impels him, as he regards a wounded Spaniard 
with pitying eye, to turn to his men with the order—“‘Take that 
Spaniard and carry him behind the block house, out of the fire,”— 
he was just in range and also in danger of being trampled to death 
and, continues one of the men who received the command, “The 
scoundrel listened, and then pulling out his pistol poked it in our 
Lieutenant’s face, and killed him on the spot, the brave boy, we 
had been following all day, and, who in the moment of victory 
had thought how he might save the scoundrel’s life—and” con- 
tinues the historian, “the leader of this scattered line, this forlorn 
hope, that persisted in advancing through the leaden hail, was of 
a family that has given many a brave soldier to our country, but 
none braver than he’—‘“and so the officer we worshipped, lay 
cold in death in the hour of victory.” Shall we not hearken to 
the will of this youthful scion of a brave house, we who are of 
his blood, and though we lament the loss to. our country of our 
young hero, (Jules Gansche Ord, son of General Edward Otho 
Cresap Ord), and with him descendants of the intrepid Col. Cre- 
sap, shall we not love the starry banner and follow it where it 
leads? mindful of the last message of that sweet young voice 
“All who are brave follow me!” 
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INTRODUCTION OF METHODISM IN OHIO. 
' BY REV. I. F. KING, D. D. 


[Dr. King is a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan University in the class 
of 1858. He received the degree of D. D. from Miafni University. 
For forty-three years he has served in the ministry of his church and 
for fourteen years was a presiding elder in the Ohio Conference.]— 
EpIrTor. 


The recent celebration at Delaware, Ohio, of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the introduction of Methodism in the State 
of Ohio, has caused us all to review with interest the heroic and 
self-sacrificing work of the fathers, and to wonder at the results 
as they appear before us in diversified forms. 

Men of all faiths have pleasure in gathering together facts 
connected with religious movements. The present effort is to 
preserve, if possible, some important papers read on the above 
named occasion and add some further interesting data for the 
future historian. No other religious movement has perhaps so 
generally and profoundly impressed the State as Methodism. 


ORIGIN OF METHODISM IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


A sketch of the origin of the church, its introduction into 
America, together with a careful survey of its local history 
may be useful and interesting. 

This branch of the Church had its origin in England only 
thirty-seven years before the, Declaration of Independence was 
signed. And ten years before the united colonies dissolved civil 
relations with Great Britain Methodism entered the new world. 
Indeed the Wesleyan movement was only fifty years old at the 
settlement of Ohio at Marietta in 1788. 

The history of this Church in the state can be best understood 
after a brief review of its origin and early history. 

John Wesley, the son of an English clergyman, was born in 
1703. 

His mother’s careful conscientious training, produced in her 
son such high ideas as to Christian character, that her son readily 
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saw and felt the contrast in coming in contact with nominal 
Christians after he left home influences. 
The recoil he first realized in his associations in school and 
afterward in college life, was marked. Neither his teachers nor 
his preachers were as devout or spir- 
itual as his standard demanded. He 
and his brother, Charles Wesley, while 
in Oxford University, united with 
other like-minded young men in the 
study of the Greek Testament and in 
_ prayer, in such a methodical way as to 
produce, as they hoped, the best re- | 
sults. They sought purity of heart and 
life. Their collegemates in derision 
called them- ‘The Holy Club” and 
nicknamed them “Methodists.” 
As these young collegians ad- 
vanced in knowledge and experience in 
JOHN WESLEY. the divine life, the more they saw that 
Piret Présidentiof the Britich the clergymen of their times were in- 
different to spiritual realities. Indeed, 
history verifies the views of the Wesleys; and shows that these 
men were idle and lifeless. In a formal way they served the 
Church and looked more to “their livings” than their lives. 

At the age of twenty-eight John Wesley had completed his 
course of study at Oxford, and was ordained an elder in the 
Church of England. In a freak of enthusiasm he came to 
America, spending the time in the southern states, but soon found 
he was in the wrong place, and returned to England. In the 
mean time he learned from the Moravians that they, in the sim- 
plicity of their faith, enjoyed a heritage of gracious favor with 
God, not known at that time, in the established church. He 
determined also to possess like precious faith. 

In reading Paul’s letter to the Romans as to justification by 
faith he “felt his heart strangely warmed.” Immediately he 
began to preach in this vein to his father’s parishioners and the 
prisoners at Newgate. The Church objected to the zeal of Mr. 
Wesley. He was refused the use of the churches. He betook 
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himself to field preaching, and vast numbers of people followed 
him, who soon enjoyed with him like satisfactory experience. 
At Moorefield, as winter approached, his followers got possession 
of a foundry, and it was used as the first shelter. It was. really 
an institutional church, for soon it had a school for the poor, a 
library, a loan office, an old ladies’ home, and an employment 
bureau. As the work went on he introduced lay preaching. 
This auxiliary aided in expanding the work materially. These 
converts asked for the sacraments, at the hands of the Church of 
England, but were denied. 

About this time he announced the sentiment that “The 
World is my Parish.” He never left the Church of England and 
never intended to establish a new 
Church, yet he was forced to give the 
lambs of his flock the sacraments. 

Soon all England was filled with 
his converts and also Ireland and 
Wales. Irish emigrants reached North 
America who were of his converts. A 
little company of them were in New 
York. They began to degenerate: and 
when they met socially, instead of 
prayer and Bible study, they engaged 
in card playing. 

Mrs. Barbara Heck, a saintly 
woman, came into their community 
and expostulated with them, persuad- 














BARBARA HECK. 


ing them to burn their cards;.and she besought the Rev. Philip. 


Embury to preach in her private house to the company. This was 
in 1766, when Mr. Embury organized the first class in America, 
consisting of Paul Heck, Barbara Heck, John Lawrence and his 
wife and a colored woman named Betty. The first church in 
America was built on John Street, New York, in 1768. 

To aid the work in America, the Wesleyans in Leeds, Eng- 
land, raised $350.00 missionary money which was applied to the 
workers in the cities of New York and Philadelphia. The work 
rapidly advanced in this country, and John Wesley gave it all 
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the superintendence it was possible for a man in another continent 
to do. 

The established church declined to recognize the American 
converts, as she had done in England and these “sheep in the wil- 
derness,” (as Mr. Wesley called them,) were without the sacra- 
ments. 

In 1771 Mr. Wesley sent over to America the Rev. Francis 
Asbury, who was an elder. He held a conference in 1773 in 
Philadelphia of ten preachers, and sent them out to the various 
fields in New York, New Jersey and Maryland. At that time 
there were 1160 members of the Church. 

After the revolytionary war, Mr. Wesley found the people 
could not get along at all in this country without an organization 
separate from the Wesleyans of Europe. In 1784 he ordained 
the Rev. Thomas Coke a bishop for America and sent with him 
a letter to his people in America to ordain 
the Rev. Francis Asbury also a bishop, which 
was done late in December of that year in the 
city of Baltimore. This was the origin of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in America. It 
began free from ritualism and the many forms 
of service which had accumulated about the 
Mother Episcopal Church. It was Armenian, 
not Calvinistic in its faith. It had new ma- 
chinery suited to new conditions. It would 
be difficult to conceive of a Church, in or- 
ganization and doctrine, better fitted to the 
spirit and life of the American pioneers. It was Wesley’s 
aim to give the new continent primitive Christianity. It 
stands to reason that this kind of a church with the fire 
of Pentecost in the heart of its workers, would be well nigh 
irresistible. The institutions of the Church itself and the 
formation of nearly every society connected with it, is the 
result of Providential opening and direction. This will be seen 
as we look at the way in which each piece of machinery of the 
Church came into use. At Bristol, England, Mr. Wesley found 
money was necessary to meet the obligations on him, so he placed 
eleven names in a class and appointed a man to see each one, 
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‘once per week, to collect a penny apiece to support the Church. 
As these men reported weekly to Mr. Wesley, he learned of some 
who were in distress, some were sick, and some were becoming 
weary in well doing. So he received the suggestion of turning 
the matter around and making the primary object religious in- 
struction and spiritual development, with a leader to meet his 
class weekly and look after the spiritual welfare of each and 
receive from each a little contribution for the Church and poor. 
Two or more classes form a society, and in America as many 
societies as are needed are clustered together to support a pastor. 
This makes a pastoral charge. As these increase an assistant 
preacher is added. The preacher in charge has authority to re- 
ceive and dismiss members and is responsible for the administra- 
tion of discipline. 

When a society becomes large enough to support a pastor, 
it is formed into a station. Twelve or more circuits and stations 
are clustered together and form a district. And from two to ten 
districts usually form an annual conference. An official board 
governs the local society. A quarterly conference exists in every 
pastoral charge. An annual conference with a bishop to preside 
admits pastors into it, and receive reports from them, from year 
to year. And every four years an equal number of ministers and 
lay-delegates are elected to the general conference, which is the 
law-making body of the Church. Class leaders are appointed by 
the pastors. Exhorters are selected by the official boards, and 
are subject to the quarterly conference. They may conduct 
prayer meeting in the absence of the pastor and in early years 
they went forth wherever needed and pressed the people to for- 
sake sin, and turn to God. Local preachers are those ministers 
who preach and are not subject to the appointment of the Bishop, 
but reside in one place and act as substitutes for regular pastors 
in their absence, and they preach usually without compensation 
wherever invited or needed. The Bishops found in superintend- 
ing the work, that in their absence there was need of supervision 
of the work of the Church; to discover new fields not occupied, 
to look up supplies for vacant pulpits and to give the sacraments 
to the people where the minister was not ordained. So men, 
from time to time, were appointed as presiding elders. These 
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officers the bishop calls into his councils to aid in distributing the 
ministers to the several churches. 

By the year 1790, under Bishops Coke and Asbury, the work 
had spread from Boston to Rochester, N. Y. From Philadelphia 
to Wheeling and south to Charleston, South Carolina, and south- 
west to Nashville, Tennessee, and Lexington, Kentucky. 

The itinerant Methodist preacher had followed the emigrant 
and the pioneer miner was closely pursued by them. In 1791 
John Wesley died, having preached 52 years. He had traveled 
on horseback 250,000 miles and had preached 42,000 times. 
There were in England 52 preachers and 125,000 members and 
in the United States there were 200 preachers and 38,000 mem- 
bers. It will be seen that Mr. Wesley was not a destructionist 
but a constructionist. In all this development of work under ~ 
him, which would have prompted any other great leader in the 
world, to have withdrawn from the parent organization, and him- 
self become the head of a new Church, but on the contrary he 
continued unto death a member of the established Church of Eng- 
land. 

Of him it has been said, “his frame was of adamant and his 
soul a flame of fire.” Among the reasons for his great success was 
the strong conviction which possessed him in youth and con- 
tinued unabated to the end of a long life. Under the impulse of 
this mighty power he was ready to spend and be spent. 


664 
a 


THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY AS A FIELD FOR CHURCH WORK. 


Hail to the “Great Northwest,” as it stood in the days of our grandsires! 
Vast territorial realm, and fresh as at dawn of creation,— 

Fair as the Garden of Eden, and fraught with fertility boundless,— 
Cradle of five great States, of imperial riches and glory! 

Hail to its limitless forests, unscathed by the ax or the firebrand; 
Solemn, majestic, the pillared and leafy cathedrals of nature, 

Organ’d with anthems £olian, choired by invisible spirits, 

Mightiest sylva sylvarum that e’er awed the realm of mortals! 

Hail to its prairies, rolling in billowy oceans of verdure, 

Silt of pre-Adamite seas, and richer than Nile’s inundations, 

Gemmed with blossoms by millions, as bright as the stars in the heavens, 
Waiting to teem with culture and bread for a world’s population! 

Hail to its far-flowing rivers, voluminous, countless, and pouring 
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Floods unexhausted, prolific, the highways of travel and traffic: 

Vast Mississippi, Ohio, Maumee, Wisconsin and Wabash, 

Bright Illinois, Rock River, Muskingum, St. Clair and Scioto— 

Streams unnamed and unsung, all yet to be famous and classic! 

Hail to the five Great Lakes, the American Mediterranean, 

Fresh as the mountain springs, and blue as the azure above them, 

Deep as the seas, and as wide, with room for the fleets of the nations, 

Bearing to-day on their bosoms a commerce that rivals Atlantic’s! 

Hail to the air of this realm, its climate, inspiring and tonic! 

Hail to its quarries and mines—its iron lead copper, and carbon, 

Limestone and freestone and grindstone, to sharpen the sword or the 
plowshare; 

Oil from the flinty rock, and gas from retorts subteranean— 

Factors for industries vaster than ever the Old World astounded! 

Such was the “Great Northwest,” as it stood unexplored and unpeopled, 

Stretching from blue Alleghenies to far-off Father of Waters ;— 

Such in its virgin perfection, a continent’s garden and glory, 

Fairest cluster of gems in the New World’s diadem destined. 


—Geo. L. Taylor’s Ohio Centennial Poem in Western Christian Advocate. 


In 1800 the Ohio River was regarded as the extreme frontier 
of America, constituting the dividing line between the white and 
the red man. No line was sufficient to form a barrier against 
the invasion of both parties. The white man was as frequently 
the aggressor as the Indian, and many were the scenes of suffer- 
ing, carnage and massacre witnessed along this border line. 
When the Northwestern Territory was ceded to the United States, 
by Virginia in 1784, it embraced only the territory lying between. 
the Ohio and the Mississippi rivers and north to the northern 
limits of the United States. It coincided with the area now- 
embraced in the States of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and that portion of .Minnesota lying on the east side of 
the Mississippi river. “Ns, 

After New York, Massachusetts and Connecticut had sur- 
rendered their rights in this territory, in 1787 Congress passed 
a famous ordinance for the protection of this territory, which 
is recognized by all to-day as a.masterpiece of statesmanship. It 
vindicated the principles of the thirteen colonies and provided 
that neither slavery nor involuntary servitude should exist in the 
territory. It contained also the following: “religion, morality, 
and knowledge being necessary for good government and the 
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happiness of mankind, schools and the means for education shall 
forever be encouraged.” 

From two directions came emigrants to this territory. From 
the east, coming from the Red Stone country of Pennsylvania. 
Also the settlers had found the Cumberland Gap, and though 
it had passed on to Tennessee and Kentucky, and from these 
states had turned northward toward the Ohio river. Many of 
these last named came north from conscientious motives, so as to 
‘be out of slave territory. When they came to the valley of the 
Ohio, they did not find it a place of habitation, but a hunting 
ground. The savage seemed not to take in the situation when he 
saw the white man or even his cabin, where the wife and children 
could be seen. 

But the sight of the block house and the stockade was a 
challenge for conflict. Most of the preachers who came in the 
wake of these pioneers had more or less army experience and 
knew well how to use a rifle. Most of the people were the sons 
or the grand-sons of the Revolutionary soldiers. Of course, 
these were refugees and adventurers. ; 

But the new soil of Ohio received the best seed of the 
nation. Of those who came 8g per cent were of American birth, 
only 11 per cent foreigners, and of the foreigners two-thirds were 
Germans. But it is true that of these men, when they had passed 
the bounds of their old home society, and were in these regions 
where they felt no restraint, many became rough and some be- 
came seriously wicked. Of course, these emigrants brought with 
them the views of religion taught them by their parents. Many 
were Calvinists, a few were Armenian in faith. Many were Bap- 
tists, some Episcopalians, others Universalists. There were some 
pronounced Atheists. It was quite difficult for church workers to 
keep apace with these travelers. The Methodist preachers often 
went in bands of two, mounted, with arms and food for a day or 
two, hoping to find shelter at night at some friendly cabin, for 
courage and hospitality were prime virtues in these wilds. Gen- 
erally the preacher was treated with respect and found a hearty 
welcome. Sometimes they camped in the roads and took turns 
in keeping watch, while others slept. The doctrine that the 
Gospel provides salvation for all men, and that salvation is from 
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all sin, and that each may know that he is saved and that each 
should witness the fact, commended itself to the common sense 
of the people. So in the main Methodism found an easy right 
of way. It is true that many of the ministers were masters of 
the art of controversy, and polemic theology. 


ORIGIN OF CAMP MEETINGS. 


We quote from the Rev. J. B. Finley’s Pioneer Life: 

“In the spring of 1800 one of the most astonishing and 
powerful revivals that has been known in the western country 
occurred. . The commencement of this work is traceable to the 
joint labors of two brothers named McGee, in Cumberland 
County, Kentucky, one of whom was a Presbyterian and the 
other a Methodist preacher. They commenced laboring to- 
gether every Sabbath, preaching, praying, and exhorting alter- 
nately. This union was regarded as quite singular and excited 
the curiosity of vast multitudes who came to the place of the 
meeting to hear two men preach who held views in theology, 
supposed to be entirely antagonistic. Nothing was discovered 
in their preaching of a doctrinal character, except the doctrine of 
man’s total depravity and ruin by sin, and his recovery therefrom 
by repentance and faith in Christ. All were exhorted to flee 
the wrath to come and be saved from their sins. The word 
which they preached was attended with the power of God to the 
hearts of listening thousands. The multitude which flocked from 
all parts of the country to hear them, became so vast that 'no 
church could hold them, and they were obliged to resort to fields 
and woods. Every vehicle was put in requisition, carriages, 
wagons, carts, and sleds. Many came on horseback and larger 
crowds still came on foot. 

As the excitement increased and the work of conviction 
and conversion continued, several brought tents and they were 
pitched on the ground and remained day and night for many 
days. This was the origin of campmeetings. 

In 1804 the Cane Ridge Campmeeting took place. In the 
interim between the McGee meeting and this there were frequent 
successful campmeetings. Mr. Finley gives the results of this 
meeting in these terms: “Language is too poor to give anything 
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like an adequate idea of the sublimity and grandeur of the scene. 
Twenty thousand persons tossed to and fro like the tumultuous 
waves of the sea in a storm, or swept like the trees in the forest 
under the blast of the wild tornado, was a sight which my eye 
witnessed but which neither my pen nor tongue can describe. 
Good judges were ready to admit that there were extravagances 
to be found in these meetings which should be condemned, but 
all was not wild fanaticism. The main trend of the work was 
that of God’s Spirit on the hearts of the people. Thousands 
were genuinely converted to God.” The Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church had its origin at this time and place. . It was at 
these altars that young preachers, who in after years came to 
Ohio to labor, got their hearts aflame. It took bold, courageous 
and untiring Christian zeal to break down the strongholds of sin 
in these western wilds. For rivers were to be swum, hunger, 
thirst and weariness to be endured and penury to be faced. 
From this source came the consuming fire which was in the bones 
of the men who first preached in the northwest territory. Here 
men had conviction that Christ died for all men; that salvation 
was in their reach, and it was their duty to offer mercy to all. 


DRESS AND HABITS OF PIONEERS. 


Let us now turn our eyes to the homes, habits and costumes 
and customs of the people these early Ohio pastors served. 

With the better classes the costume was buckskin trowsers, 
a hunting shirt, a leathern belt around the waist, a scabbard and 
a big knife fastened to their belt. Some of them wore hats and 
some wore caps. Their feet were covered with moccasins, made 
of dressed deer skins. 

They did not think themselves dressed without their powder 
horns and shot pouch or the gun and tomahawk. They were 
ready then for all alarms, whether it came while at home or on 
the way to or at church. The first settlers could not have sus- 
tained themselves had it not been for the wild game that was in , 
the country. This was their principal substance and this they 
took at the peril of their lives; and often many of them came 
near starving to death. Wild meat, without bread or salt, was 
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often their food for weeks together. If they obtained bread, the 
meal was pounded in a mortar or ground on a hand mill. Some- 
times it was grated on a tin grater. 

Rev. James B. Finley writes that when he set up for house- 
keeping near Bainbridge, Ohio, “with the aid of brother John 
I built a cabin in the forest, my nearest neighbor being three 
miles off. Into this we moved without horse or cow, bed or 
bedding, bag or baggage. We gathered up the leaves and dried 
them in the sun; then picking out all the sticks we put them into 
a bedtick. For a bedstead we drove forks into the ground and 
laid sticks across, over which we placed elm bark. On this we 
placed our bed of leaves and had comfortable lodging. The 
nearest mill was thirty miles distant. The Rev. Peter Cart- 

wright speaks thus of the meal made in the 
mortar. “We stretched deer skin over a hoop; 
burned holes in it with the prongs of a fork, 
sifted our meal, baked our bread, ate it, and 
it was first rate eating, too. We raised or 
gathered from the woods our own tea. We 
had sage Bohea, cross-vine, spice and sas- 
safras teas in abundance. As for coffee, I 
am not sure that I smelled it for ten years. 
We made our sugar from the water of the 
maple tree, and our molasses too. These were 
PETER CARTWRIGHT. oreat luxuries in those days.” In another 
place he records the fact that he traveled for ten years as an 
itinerant preacher before he was invited to sleep in a plastered 
house. This occurred in the house of Governor Edward Tiffin, 
of Chillicothe. 
THE TYPICAL CABIN 


Was built of round logs, chunked and daubed, enclosing one room 
fifteen by eighteen feet. There was but one door and opposite 
it a window, which, if it had not glass in it, had a four light sash 
covered with oiled paper, or if neither of these, there was a 
wooden shutter, which was opened in day time and closed at 
night. The door was of split plank or puncheon, hung on 
wooden hinges with a wooden latch which was fastened within 
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to a string, which in day time protruded without through a 
small hole, but at night was drawn within. On the interior the 
floor was of puncheons, the hearth was of rock, of nature’s own 
hewing. The fireplace was wide and deep enough to receive 
logs eight and ten feet long. There was an iron crane in the chim- 
ney or a wooden pole, to which was attached a chain which below 
ended in a hook to which swung an iron pot used for many pur- 
poses. The other cooking utensils were a skillet, iron tea kettle, 
a wooden tray for kneading bread. Next to the window a plain, 
cheap dining table and on it the linen table cloth folded up, and if 
there was no stand in the house the Bible and hymn book lay 
there too. In the rear of 

the room stood a bed with 

a valance around its legs 

to conceal the trundle- 

— Oi bed, used by the children. 
Se A few shelves at the left 
——— =e) of the fire-place, resting 


on wooden pins, contained 
the dishes. And on the 
other side of the fire- 
place, there too, were 
some shelves which con- 
tained the clock and a few 
books. A chest or box 
contained the linen and 
Who entered the Baltimore Conference in 1802. He clothing of the family, exX~ 


lived in this cabin from 1805 to 1808, while en- cept a few larger gar- 


gaged in his regular work of preaching. It ° F 
was also his episcopal residence for some ments which hung on pins 


years after he became bishop. in the wall in the rear, 
beside the chest or possibly bureau. Over the door rested the 


CABIN OF THE REV. R. R. ROBERTS. 


gun on a rustic rack. A rough ladder reached the loft, in the 


rear of the room, and up there were the supplies for winter for 


man and beast. There too were walnuts and hickory nuts, some 
dried fruits and garden seeds, with a few tools, among them a 
cross-cut saw. Also in this loft were deposited cast-off garments 
and some disabled furniture. 
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The roof of the cabin was covered with clap-boards held 
to their place by ridge-poles. The chimney was built up ten feet 
high with stone and mortar and finished out with sticks cemented 
together with dried mud. Beside the chimney next to the door 
was the dog kennel. The means of conveying supplies from the 
east was at first on pack horses. 


HIGHWAYS. 


In forming a new road to any point, the hatchet was used 
by the pathfinder who cleaved the bark off the trees in pieces as 
large as the hand. Thus, as he went, he blazed the way. After 
this the logs and smaller trees were removed, so that wheeled 
vehicles could pass. After the roads were made passable, then 
came the ox-team and following these came the covered wagon 
drawn by horses. It was essential to the comfort of emigrants 
passing westward to have a road cut out, and at proper places 
have wells dug in order that man and beast could be supplied 
with water. So in 1796, under the direction of the general gov- 
ernment, the Zane trace was made from Zanesville, Ohio, ‘to 
Maysville, Kentucky; and the first man to pass over it with a 
wagon was Mr. William Craig. 


LIVE STOCK. 


To keep the cows from wandering off to remote places where 
it would be difficult to find them, each pioneer who could afford 
it, had a bell fastened to the neck of his cow, so she in moving 
her head would make it ring. Another valuable provision for 
the advantage of the pioneer was the marking of live stock, such 
as cattle, hogs, and sheep by holes or scores in the ears. Each 
citizen could select his own mark and register the same with a 
county officer, and in this way he was able to identify his prop- 
erty. For in those days stock had the freedom of all unfenced 
forests. 

An Ohio minister, as late as 1852, while attending general 
conference in the city of Boston, noted with surprise the cleanli- 
ness of the city, and much of this he discovered was due to the 
city ordinance which prohibited stock from running at large in 
the city. 
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In our age we are liable to think that the conditions of the 
present existed in the past. The contrast between the past and 
the present in Ohio is exceedingly great. 

J. B. Finley says that the first Presbyterian minister in 
Chillicothe was Rev. Robert W. Finley and the first Methodist 
preachers were Revs. Harr and Tiffin. The first physician was 
Dr. Samuel McAdow, the first legislature met under a sycamore 
tree on the banks of the Scioto river near the foot of Mulberry 
street. In this connection it may be of interest to state that the 
first steamboat made its trip on the Ohio river in 1811, and steam 
was not applied to vessels on Lake Erie until 1818. The first 
tailroad in this state began running trains in 1841. 


PLACE OF WORSHIP. 


Of necessity the place of worship with the pioneer was his 
‘cabin. Near the little window was set a small stand with a 
Bible and hymn book. These books were also always in the 
saddle bags of the minister. The preacher’s seat was a split- 


bottomed or husk-bottomed chair. Next to the wall were ar- 
ranged blocks, on which were placed wide, smooth rails or boards 
for seats, and in an inner circle near the minister were a few of 
the elderly worshipers in chairs. There being few hymn books, 
the minister lined the hymns. All kneeled during prayer. 
After the sermon was ended, a class meeting; concluded with an 
invitation to join the Church; and in most cases the services did 
not close without an appeal to men to cease the life of sin 
and then and there repent of sin and surrender to God. It was 
the exception to hold a service without at least one conversion. 
The people came to the services plainly clad and no one stayed 
away because his garments were not of a fashionable cut. If the 
meeting was at night, the people did not start home without light- 
ing their torches at the fire, (for friction matches were not then in 
use). A few persons had tin lanterns with a bit of candle. In 
many cases the forests were so swampy that ladies especially, 
frequently wore the rough heavy shoes to a spot near the church, 
then took off the heavy shoes and put on the lighter ones, which 
‘had been carried in hand to that spot. The exchanged shoes 
‘were deposited in a fence corner or under the bark of some log. 
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And on the return home another exchange was made; in this 
way good shoes were kept looking well for many years. 
FIRST PREACHING. 

The following accurate authentic account of the introduction 
of Methodism into the North West Territory is from the pen of 
Mr. Samuel W. Williams of Cincinnati, Ohio: 

“The first preacher in the great west was Jeremiah Lambert, 
who traveled the Holston Circuit in 1783. Four years later the 
work was extended, comprehending the Nollichucky Circuit and 
the. entire state of Kentucky and the Cumberland region. 

At the same time two new circuits were formed near the 

headwaters of the Ohio: the Clarksburg and the Ohio, the latter 
lying in Virginia, between Wheeling and Pittsburg. Of these 
the first was manned by Robert Cann and George Parsons, and 
the other by Charles Connoway and George Callanhan. A few 
families had crossed the Ohio river into what was generally 
called the Indian country but was to be known as “the North- 
western Territory” and for protection built a block-house on the 
Tiver at Carpenter’s station. 

“For some time the frontiers had been without alarm; but in 
September, 1787, the Indians made an inroad upon the settlement 
and killed part of the family of Mr. McCoy. Some of 
the settlers made their escape and fled to the block-house, where 
all the families were soon collected for safety. 

In four or five days thereafter one of the preachers on the 
‘Ohio Circuit preached at the cabin of Regin Pumphrey in Peach 
Bottoms, Va., about a mile and a half from the station. 

Eight or ten persons from that point had crossed over the 
river to attend the service, and at its conclusion earnestly ‘be- 
sought the young preacher to come to the station and preach for 
them in the afternoon at the block-house. A council was im- 
mediately held on the subject but the majority of the preacher’s 
friends deemed it unsafe for him to go. After a few moments 
of deliberation however, he determined for himself and turning 
to the applicants said: Return and make what arrangements 
you can; and if providence permits, I will visit you at four 
0’clock. 
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When the preacher (George Callanhan) reached Carpenter’s 
Station, a place about a mile above the present village of Warren- 
ton, Jefferson County, Ohio, he found a congregation already 
assembled including some of his hearers in the forenoon. Fif- 
teen or twenty hardy backwoodsmen, armed with rifles, toma- 
hawks and scalping knives, stood on the outside of the assembly 
as protectors against an alarm. After the service was ended a 
pressing invitation was given the preacher to visit Carpenter’s 
Fort again, and he cheerfully acceded to the request. 

During his stay on the Ohio Circuit, which was about four 
months longer, a number of persons from the opposite side of the 
river applied for admission into the society, and they were regu- 
larly enrolled in a class. 

This was perhaps the first Methodist preaching within the 
boundaries of Ohio—certainly the first of which we have any 
definite knowledge—though it is claimed that Joseph Hill had 
preached in Ohio a year or two previous. 

In the southwestern part of the state the earliest Methodist 
sermon was preached by Francis Clark, a local preacher from 
Danville, Ky., and the pioneer of Methodism in that state. He 
visited Fort Washington in 1793 and like St. Paul at Athens “his 
spirit was stirred within him” when he beheld the godless- 
ness of the troops and the wickedness of the citizens. Through 
the intervention of a friend, he obtained the privilege of preach- 
ing in the fort, where he delivered his message from God faith- 
fully and fearlessly. Two years later James Smith, likewise a 
local preacher from Richmond,Va., crossed the Ohio river at Cin- 
cinnati (November 15, 1795) and the next day preached at the 
cabin of Mr. Talbert, about seven miles from the city on the 
road to Hamilton. Mr. Smith was a kinsman of the venerable 
Philip Gatch and came to Ohio on a prospecting tour. Mr. Tal- 
bert met him and with genuine hospitality insisted on his staying 
over night at his home where Mrs. Talbert baked him provisions 
for his journey. In the evening his host gathered a few of his 
neighbors and Mr. Smith spoke to them from Luke 2, Io, the 
angelic announcement to the shepherds of Bethlehem. To these 
hearers his words were indeed “good tidings of great joy.” 
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So far these Methodist movements in Ohio were sporadic 
and no efforts seem to have been made by the traveling minis- 
ters to establish societies or stated preaching in that territory 
until 1798, when John Kobler, who had been appointed presiding 
elder on the Kentucky district, was directed by Bishop Asbury 
to go over the river and form a regular circuit. | 

Valentine Cook was at the same time sent from Baltimore to 
take Mr. Kobler’s place on the district. The two men met on the 
Holston Circuit, July 28th, and Mr. Kobler having given his 
successor all the information needed to prosecute the work, set 
out for his new field of labor. On August Ist he crossed the 
Ohio at Columbia, a small village near the mouth of the Little 
Miami (now included within the corporate limits of Cincinnati), 
and the same evening he reached the cabin of Francis McCormick 
a local preacher from Virginia, near Milford. Here he received 
a hearty welcome, and the next day, to as large a congregation 
as could be collected, he preached and read the general rules of 
the society. He also met the class of members which had been 
gathered by Mr. McCormick and appointed Philip Hill the 
leader.. As this was the first regularly organized class in Ohio 
it may be well to record the names of those composing it. They 
are: Philip Hill, Ambrose Ransom, Francis McCormick, Joseph 
Gest, John Hill, Philip Gatch, Ezekiel Dimmitt, William Salter, 
Philip Smyzer, and their wives with Jeremiah Hall, Mrs. Temper- 
ance Raper and Tom, ‘a colored man whose last name history 
does not give—in all twenty-one. 

Most of the members belonging to the first class in Ohio 
went from three to eight miles every week to attend class meeting 
regardless of the weather and their number speedily increased. 
Philip Hill, who had been appointed to take charge of this class, 
was a model leader. It was his custom to visit the members 
three or four times a year at their own homes, and he always in- 
troduced his visits with singing and prayer, after which he closely 
questioned all the household present on the subject of practical 
and experimental religion. With such watch-care there was no 
room for backsliding ; and the influence of that society extended 
far and wide. Clermont county became the hive of Methodism 
in southern Ohio. 
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After spending five days in this place Mr. Kobler took Fran- 
cis McCormick for a guide and the two proceeded up the Little 
Miami to its sources, visiting the newly formed settlements in 
the valleys of Mad River and the Great Miami, touching at Day- 
ton, Hamilton and Franklin and returning to the place of begin- 
ning by way of Fort Washington. There was then in Cincinnati 
only a few log cabins clustered under the hill, one store and a 
printing office outside the fort; but Mr. Kobler could find no 
open door to deliver his message of salvation in what is now the 
center of a vast population. The territory which he passed over 
he formed into a two-weeks circuit, with eight or ten appoint- 
ments. 

Mr. Kobler remained here less than a year, when, at the con- 
ference which met May 17, 1799, Lewis Hunt was appointed his 
successor. In the same year and month that Mr. Kobler left, 
Robert Manley crossed the Ohio River opposite Marietta, and 
stopped at the home of William McCabe on the stockade. On 
the following day (April 7th), he preached in McCabe’s cabin 
and closed with a social prayer meeting. He then organized a 
class of six persons, to wit: William McCabe, John and Samuel 
Protsman, and their wives. On the roth of the month he visited 
Wolf Creek and Waterford and there also formed classes. Thus 
we have two or three beginnings of Methodism in Ohio and at 
points widely separated. 

Mr. Hunt’s health soon broke down-and Henry Smith was 
sent by the presiding elder, Francis Poythress, to take his place or 
at least relieve him in his work. Mr. Smith reached Milford 
on September 14th and the next day set out to seek Mr. Hunt. 
He found him on Mad River near Dayton, at the house of Wil- 
liam Hamer, who had been appointed leader of the first class 
formed in that section. Mr. Hunt had so far recovered his 
health as to be able to prosecute his work, and accordingly they 
arranged with each other for Mr. Smith to proceed to the Scioto 
country while Mr. Hunt remained in the Miami region. The 
former then proceeded on his travels through southern Ohio, 
in various places preaching and forming classes, and on October 
Ist he came to the house of Colonel Joseph Moore,a local preacher 
from Kentucky, who had settled on Scioto Brush Creek. Here he 
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found a society of Methodists already organized by that intrepid 
and zealous pioneer who made the first clearing in that part of 
the territory. Soon after he began his improvements. Neigh- 
bors flocked in and when Mr. Smith visited him the society had 
become so numerous that no private house was large enough to 
hold the congregation that came together for worship. In this 
emergency Colonel Moore gave a piece of bench-land, not far 
from the creek, for a meeting house and burying ground, and in 
August, 1800, before Mr. Smith left the new circuit, the neigh- 
bors assembled, cut and hewed the timber and erected the first 
Methodist church in the Northwest territory. A son of Colonel 
Moore who died so lately as November, 1884, at the. advanced age 
of ninety-four years, helped to haul the logs with which it was 
constructed. He was then ten years old. In process of time the 
log church fell into decay and was abandoned. The members 
scattered and went to other places for worship; but in the burying 
ground surrounding it, still sleep the remains of many of the 
old pioneers. Recently the old place has been reoccupied and a 
neat frame church has been erected in its stead--a memorial of the 
faith and work of the fathers. 

From this point Mr. Smith proceeded up the Scioto Valley 
preaching as he went, and on the 14th of October he rode into 
Chillicothe. Mr. Smith preached in Chillicothe the next day 
after his arrival; but it was not until the following July that he 
organized the first society of Methodists in that town. This be- 
came an important center in the early history of our church in 
Ohio, and it gave to the state at least two Methodist governors. 

The introduction of Methodism into Cincinnati was on this 
wise: In 1803 John Collins, at that date a local preacher residing 
on his farm in Clermont county, came to Cincinnati to purchase 
salt and happened to enter the store of Thomas Carter. After 
making his purchase he inquired whether there were any Meth- 
odists in the town. Mr. Carter replied that there were, and he 
himself was one. So overjoyed was Mr. Collins at this unex- 
pected information that he threw his arms around Mr. Carter’s 
neck and wept, thanking God for the good news. He then pro- 
posed to preach, and inquired whether there was any place where 
he could do so. Mr. Carter offered him a room in his own 
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house and at night he preached to a company of about twelve 
persons with manifest power and to the great delight of his 
hearers. Mr. Carter's residence was on Main street, near the 
river, and in one of its upper rooms were gathered all the Meth- 
dists that Cincinnati then had. 

Upon Mr .Collins’ departure next morning, he promised to 
use his influence with the preachers traveling the Miami Circuit, 
adjoining Cincinnati, to take that place as one of the points 
on their work. 

At the western conference of 1803, held at Mount Gerizim, 
Ky., William Burke was made presiding elder of the Ohio Dis- 
trict extending from the Muskingum and Little Kanawha Rivers 
to the Great Miami and John Sale and Joseph Oglesby were ap- 
pointed preachers on the circuit named. When Mr. Sale, at the 
solicitation of Mr. Collins, visited Cincinnati in 1804, he found a 
small class already formed, consisting of eight persons but not 
regularly enrolled. 

He preached in a public house kept by George Gordon, on 
Main street, between Front and Second, and after preaching, 
formed the members into the first properly constituted class, ap- 
pointing James Gibson leader. 

Eight persons composed it, to wit: Mr. and Mrs. St. Clair, 
Thomas Carter and wife, with their son and daughter (after- 
wards the mother of Governor Dennison of Ohio) and Mr. and 
Mrs. Gibson. The town was thenceforward made a preaching 
place and was visited regularly every two weeks by one of the 
circuit preachers. The society in Cincinnati prospered and im- 
creased ; and in 1806 or 1807 they built their first church, a stone 
edifice on the site of the present Wesley Chapel the north side of 
Fifth street, between Broadway and Sycamore.” 

Confirmatory of the statement of Mr. Williams, as to the 
planting of Methodism in Marietta is the following from the pen 
of the Rev. Samuel Hamilton of the Ohio conference found in 
the Methodist Magazine of 1830. He says: 

“In 1799 Reese Wolfe, a circuit preacher in Virginia, looked 
across the Ohio river and contemplated with regret a vast terri- 
tory with flourishing settlements on which a Methodist preacher 
had never set foot. The Rev. Robert Manly of the Baltimore 
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conference, who was his assistant, was sent as a missionary and 
on the 20th of June, 1799, preached the first Methodist sermon 
in Marietta.” 
The following letter is also confirmatory, but gives a little 
different date: 
CHILLICOTHE, O., March 20, 1880. 
Rev. Robert W. Manly: 


DEAR Str:—I here send you an important document of 
your father’s family. In looking over my ancient manuscripts 
by Colonel Flint, which agrees with my early father’s of 1788-99. 
I turned up the following which I engraft in my Muskingum 
Pioneer, which will go to press this year: 

Hopewell, Muskingum County, Ohio. — The Rev. Robert 
Manly, the first ordained Methodist minister of the Northwest, 
crossed the Ohio river from Williams’ Station, opposite Marietta, 
on the 6th of April 1799; stopping with William McCabe on the 
stockade. The next day being Wednesday the 7th of April, he 
preached in McCabe’s cabin and closed with a social prayer 
meeting. He then organized a class of six persons viz.: William 
McCabe and wife, John and Samuel Protsman and their wives. 
On the toth of April he visited Wolf Creek and Waterford and 
organized two classes. This is a true copy from the original 
manuscript. 

RurFus PuTNAM.” 


Some further facts concerning the Rev. Robert Manly may 
be read with interest : - 

His remains now lie ip the Asbury cemetery, Hopewell 
Township, Muskingum County, Ohio; though they were de- 
posited first in the Hamilton cemetery, which is located about a 
half mile east of Asbury-church. His son, Jesse L. Manly, 
had his remains removed and a tombstone erected and he dictated 
the following words which are inscribed on the marble shaft: 
“Rev. Robert Manly the first itinerant Methodist minister who 
preached west of the Ohio River. He died December 20, 1810, 
in the forty-fourth year of his age.” , 

The Rev. James Quinn preached his funeral sermon, a copy 
of which may be found in the Christian Monitor of 1816. 
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Summing up the whole matter we find that the first Metho- 
dist preaching in Ohio was in Warrenton, Jefferson County, in 
1787, by the Rev. George Callanhan. The first preaching in Cin- 
cinnati was by the Rev. Francis Clark in 1793. The first preach- 
ing at Marietta was by the Rev. Robert Manly in 1799, when a 














THE FIRST METHODIST MEETING-HOUSE IN OHIO. 


class was formed. In 1798 the first society was formed at Cincin- 
nati and in 1800 the first Methodist Church was built in the North 
West Territory on Ohio Brush Creek. 
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The following table gives the date, I think, accurately of the 
laying off of the principal older towns of the state and it gives: 
the date of the introduction of Methodism in those towns. To 
some minds there may be seeming inaccuracies in the last named 
dates for it often occurred, that preaching began in a place, and 
even a class formed, before the society was incorporated into a 
circuit. 














Names of Cities. —— oe er 

‘ introduced. 

Merietta ....... Pb Ae Sipe Salon ae eo ae wie os ro ae 1788 | 1799 
Gallipolis. ee RS Yar Sate ohana as Vela gta clas ae Cae 1791 | 1817 
Ig ct Saud ies... cae a oe wecaroeinere Se 1796 | 1800 
Cleveland..... NRE A GPUAT Bs cme” Beas pg Cee RES bet 1796 1827 
West Union...... ek ae ee an uate ee ee ee 1797 1800 
ES EEE RGR Gp a Rr aa ae RV ane ee 1798 | 1799 
SEE SEEES TOES LR OE TE ashe ae 1798 1804 
PE keer ates Saecemenpots ghee aeiths baw 64 1799 | 1808 
I Lo. Ea. vee ein ase Gh pate ie scavak RADARS, 1799 | 1814 
IE a5. a a a eee as 1799 1800 
ES meee LS pe ee are a treciee ah 1800 1800 
REE ee a Ee RCE DN eee oe 1800 1808 
MNOONNE, 0. o'55-.> nbc ents PD EN Ge i se aT 1800 1820 
ft. ee PEEPING: Ning Mer tm gh a” SNE AOR er SI | 1801 1814 
SII 5 16:3 SS eaten, Leis Seb Sus:, cemein Ai. @ Smoot escape Aa 1801 1810 
Cincinnati ....... EEN ey UN ot py es 1788 1793 
NEAT ET NIT CLO EE AE TILE PE WER 1802 1818 
ENN 6.0 he pine tes ean ss Bias data a inael ee oe 1802 1803 
MIN. Br Gert. 5 Saya & 2d Sed weblog a OSLO a 1802 1805 
New Lisbon  ...:..... BM ae BE rr 2 Sh aie 1802 1803 
St. Cletreville 2.2... ok. ahh ake atste mia heron irats 1802 1803 
PE ss ch a a xe a bate A RCE EIS EE DP 1803 1811 
NN ee rahe ec  S ule aca ae wig es Dacia ean 1803 1810 
Portsmouth... 05 3«. Be rs eo a ee 1803 1813 
DINER 68 550i ies ko a kote inate 1803 1805 
Hamilton... .... NBS Sie es Se eee en 1804 1809 
New Philadelphia.. ....... .. gee ceweees a ae 1804 1810 
LPR tes tree SNe vey. tae ae Kae ee 1805 1819 
Mt. Vernon ...... Gees it ae Ca ere ee ia pa (ee 1805 1812 
Eh as tne sec eigce Shiite Peel ie. aes ee 1805 1806 
WHO: .oSas 2 EG a eh Gg mre er re oe 1805 1807 
Wate 5 Hak Behe EAGT oo tho De ee 1806 1810 
NE og oS fas siete Sane e a Sater knw v2 eateneae 1806 1814 
Darneavte ee ee est SS Pbig te he arcs Se elc Biel tele 1806 1807 
Canton. <<: One tithe ek oak Pht s hee Rs ORS Coes cic 1806 1817 
Cambridge..... Seite prem sares ect Ms ane fe ogre wie ot 1806 | 1817 
Hillsboro ..... ead aed ee Seatiiasees pee 1806 | 1806 
Chardon. ... Jac caee wees aah ate ps) at ol beds 1808 | 1818 
MONE 6s sia Fees tis Sota bea aes selayOm aaulincs 1808 | 1814 
sen Saat ae ier ee ge Sie eae bes Spay atin 1808 | 1809 
aN Ste oS As ak aie Shes Si eal ae 1808 | 1812 
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INTRODUCTION OF METHODISM — Concluded. 
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Names of Cities. eae Span — 

; introduced. 

Delaware ....... SS Le a ate Se eae ee = ee 1808 | 1812 
SS ee reer i Gah candace lee eae eed 1808 1814 
Ee tee 2 pare Dees Nabe 1810 1809 
I io can! te, diasw id 4. oe mea ne Vitae ae eee 1819 1811 
Lee ee Separate 1810 1810 
Washington C. H... .......... ag ieee bers 1810 | 1817 
Burlington. .... ain Sree larenk RE ee el AL ee 1810 1817 
RS og ait thot oat A a te Aes ead 1812 | 1813 
EE ow wahandes ea eeaas SAR AR EY re ree a 1813 | 1812 
SS ergy ee Ls Mt er) BE te be 1814 1812 
Eee EE ey Cagle Vaden teee ees 1814 1807 
hell SEES a ere RN FRE Oe etl ia et es af 1815 1815 
ss oa So wl eA Dam eee aa Cee oe ieee 1816 1818 
ES nes Svat cage hor gay | sR re ee p eRe eees - 1816 1820 
SE 2c ao ice Uh me ete ne ee 1816 1819 
Ce TCE Sacer! eis giana Pe Ae 1817 1818 
RES Sa $a: Sa heeins + EL ew 1817 1811 
DEE 6 wan Wee's |. b0 bas edit Spe eies Pekasn ebro 1817 1840 
New Lexington ............ Pe bc eee | 1818 1818 
ES SE rere: ere ree Levekse Senge a 1819 1824 
Georgetown . ....... is ie achel Oo Males tea Pet: 1819 1819 
Ae eae i: *\Vo.an Se WR eae 1820 |. 1820 
MINES Foi fe what e oc gil? prose! ielbcieooferhilotng pe. Seek nee 1821 1829 
hs oa. 5 oes Re ey MO: ake ws eae eT 1821 1822 
DM occ: ack ctos ee 8. Ro ee en Mae aad 1821 1822 
LS, igo veneer ee 5 fbi nig be eek eee een 1821 1825 
BE INES 65.6 o decd aeed one week: awames Senet 1823 1824 
eR ee et Ree rea er nnt oe wer Pec ae * 1825 1825 
Ga 1c 55 oedteains east sane nee. «kane | 1824 





The expression, the introduction of Methodism, usually 
means that some pioneer offered to a minister the use of his cabin 
for services. When the services were held, opportunity to unite 
with the Church was given; a class was formed of the members 
and probationers ; such classes were never smaller than six persons 
and if their were much more than twenty the organization was 
called a society. Often such societies had preaching, at first not 
oftener than once in two months ; then advanced to a sermon each 
month, then a sermon every two weeks, then once a Sabbath, and 
finally grew to sustain preaching twice each Sabbath. 

This explanation, well understood by old Methodists, will 
help to solve the apparent discrepancies, as to the date of organ-_ 
izing Methodist Churches. 
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When the pastor went to the annual conference, he, by the 
law of the Church, was required to bring a plan of his circuit to 


be handed to his successor. 


PLAN OF MUSKINGUM CIRCUIT, 


The following schedule is a sample: 


MADE AUGUST 29, 1823. 























uv ™ 
Day of th 3 3 8 
yee i we Preaching place. |= u|=2 Official list. . 
; a @ 6| S's 
oc a ae A; E 
a) & 1A 
Sanday .....-. | Sept. 21...| Putmam.......... 11 ..| Alexander McCraken, )} 1d 
Monday....... wee SS rere Bi --| John Wilson, f Elders. 
Tuesday “ @...| Bentley’s.-... «2. 12 | 5 | Samuel Wilson, ) 7.,., 
Wednesday...| “ 24... Simpson’s. .....] 12| 4 | Samuel Aikins, f “S#°0€TS- 
Thursday. ...| ‘“ 2...| Rest..... .. .... : --| John Goshen, 
Friday nt Oo ie Re err ...| Martin Tate, } Deacons. 
Saturday Bee oe Serre oe ...| John Wilson, 
Sunday ....... | “ 98...| Dickerson’s...... 11 | 10| Thomas Ijams, 
Monday....... | 29...) RESt... eee ee eleee [eens | - Elijah Ball, 
Tuesday......| “ 30...) Gard’s. ... ...-. | 12} + | Samuel Chapman, 
Wednesday ...| Oct 1...) Wigginbottom’s.| 12 | 4)| John Jordon, St d 
Thursday. ....| “ 2 eae 12| 6) Wm. Armstrcng, waste 
Friday ....... 8 3...| Springer’s. 12 | 6| Wm. Heath, 
Saturday...... " 4...| Lenhart’s........| 12 | 4] Klijah Collin, 
Sunday. ..... 5...| Asbury Chapel ..| 11 | 6 | David Fate, 
Monday. ..... ~ 6...| Hitchock’s....... 12 | 12 | Jona Witham, 
Tuesday . “ ye? SREY S 12} 7| Robert Aikins, } 
wetuestey a7 Te ae a. ee paksRienaes ’ 5 | cose Edwards, | 
Thursday ..... ¥ 9...| Chaplin ......... 2|12)| David Butt, { 
Friday = nes “ 10...| Harris’ 2/12! M Putnam, + Exhorters. 
Saturday...... ve | ee ae 12 | 6| David Sherard, | 
Sunday ....... € pee YS eee 11 | 12 | James Kelly, J 
Monday. ...... " 18...| Gailors: ....06 + 121.7 
Tuesday ...... " 14. ..| Bebwards. ........ 12; 5 
Wednesday...} “ 15...| Wesleyan Chapel] 12] & 
Thursday..... _ 26...) WERE Bsns cc 10| 6 
Thursday..... “ | a Ul Ae 3| 3] Number of members, 760. 
Friday ........ « 17..| Hametta......... 12] 6 
Saturday...... * eet. eee ll} 5 
Sunday. ..... " Ae. ee 11 6 
163 














The Baptist Church was the first to organize in the State 
which occurred in 1790. The Presbyterian followed in 1791 and 
the Congregationalist in 1796. 

As emigrants followed the rivers and the streams, so we 
find the itinerant minister pursuing the same track. So we see 
John Kobler in the Miami valley, Henry Smith in the Scioto, 
James Quinn in the Hocking and Robert Manly in the Muskin- 


gum. 
Marietta. 


It was not until 1808 that a town is mentioned, and that is 
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SALARY OF PREACHERS. 


By a law of the Church through all these years a single man’s 
‘salary was $100.00 per year, and a married man’s was $200.00. 
If in the interim between sessions of the annual conference a 
‘married man should lose his wife by death, immediately he was 
placed at the salary of a single man. But in many cases, I fear 
in most cases, the full amount was not paid. Peter Cartwright 
‘reports that in 1806 he received but $40.00. The Rev. T. A. 
Morris, (afterward Bishop Morris) for twelve of his first years, 
received an average salary of only $160.00. The Rev. Henry 
B. Bascom (another who became bishop) in preaching during 
his first year traveled on horseback five thousand miles, preached 
four hundred times and received only $12.10. By some means, 
Adelphi Circuit in 1823 paid its pastor the meager sum of $7.00. 
In those days Bishop Asbury’s salary was only $64.00 per year. 

Father Smith who died in Indiana a few years ago, relates 
that his first twelve years preaching was in Ohio and in Indiana 
and that the average salary for that term was $27.50, and _ says 
there were plenty of people in those days who claimed, that all 
who preached did it for the money that was in it. 

In 1814 the Rev. Jacob Young records that the people of the 
state got a mania for banking. In that year there were in Jef- 
ferson county alone seven banks. This he also says was followed 
by a fad, to project and lay off towns and cities. In some cases 
they were located on hill tops, others in valleys, or on plains, 
and in many cases so near together, that it was only one mile 
from one paper town to another. Each town had its public 
square for public buildings. While all the people made sacri- 
fices for the church, yet we must record that the pastors had 
this virtue in an eminent degree. They have always been as 
President William H. Harrison characterized them—“A body of 
men who for zeal and fidelity in the discharge of the duties they 
undertook are not exceeded by any other in the whole world. I 
have been a witness of their conduct in the western country for 
nearly forty years. They are men whom no labor tires, no scenes ¢ 
disgust, no danger frightens in the discharge of their duty. To 
gain recruits for the Master’s service they sedulously seek out the 
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victims of vice in the abodes of misery and wretchedness. Their 
stipulated pay is barely sufficient to sustain them while they per- 
form the service assigned them. If in the period I have named 
a traveler on the western frontiers, had met a stranger, in some 
obscure way, assidulously urging his course through the intricacies 
of the tangled forest, his appearance staid and: sober; and his 
countenance indicating that he was in search of some object in 
which his feelings were deeply interested; his apparel plain but 
entirely neat, and his little baggage adjusted with peculiar com- 
pactness, he might be certain that stranger was a Methodist 
preacher, hurrying on to perform his daily task of preaching to 
separate and distinct congregations ; and should the same traveler, 
upon approaching some solitary unfurnished and scarcely habit- 
able cabin, hear the praises of God chanted, with peculiar melody, 
or the doctrines of the Savior urged upon the attention of some 
six or eight individuals with the same energy and zeal that he 
had seen displayed in addresses to a crowded church of a popu- 
lous city, he might be certain, without inquiry, that it was the voice 
of a Methodist preacher.” 

In admitting men into the ministry, the standing inquiry has 
been, is he called of God; has he gifts, graces and usefulness. 
And the effort of this branch of the Church has ever been to 
spread scriptural holiness over the land. The objective point 
was not to get the people to adopt a creed, so much as to persuade 
men to cease to do evil, and learn to do well. The leading object 
was to save men. For this the preachers were ready to spend 
and be spent. Their purpose was to go not only to those who 
wanted them, but to those who needed them most. 


MANIFESTATION OF ZEAL. 


While the lives of these pastors were full of examples of 
snatching men “as brands from the burning,” we here briefly out- 
line one or two as specimens. 

One pastor in ‘the midst of a revival season was called out 
before breakfast to visit those who sought his counsels and pray- 
ers, and he made eight pastoral calls to penitents seeking sal- 
vation, before eating his breakfast. 
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Near Ripley, O., the Rev. Granville Moody in company with 
a class leader by the name of Howard, was out making pastoral 
visits; while on their way afoot to the home of an aged brother 
of the Church, they were passing a little grove of trees, through 
which passed a stream of pure water. There they met the mar- 
ried son of the man whom they were about to visit. He was car- 
rying a sack of potatoes and was in company with his wife and 
three small children. These young parents were not Christians. 
Mr. Moody asked the parents if they were in possession of the 
comforts of religion. The wife answered, they were not, but 
wished they were. In a little while both parents kneeled by the 
brook, were baptized and the children were also baptized, a few 
minutes afterward, and the whole family, in company with the 
pastor and class-leader, reached the paternal home rejoicing in a 
new found peace and joy. 

Simon Kenton was born in Fauquier County, Virginia, April 
3rd, 1755. At the early age of 16 he had an affray with a rival 
lover, whom he supposed he had killed; and then he made 
his escape across the Alleghenies and became a companion of 
Daniel Boone and other early pioneers of Kentucky. He took 
part in the war against the Indians and the British, and here ad- 
vanced to the rank of Colonel. Having learned that his rival was 
not dead, he returned to his Virginia home in 1782, and afterward 
returned to Kentucky with his father’s family. In about 1788, Mr. 
Kenton became acquainted with Rev. Mr. Finley, and thirty years 
after that, they met at a camp-meeting on Mad River, Ohio. Mr. 
J. B. Finley says :—“On Monday morning he asked my father to 
retire with him to the woods, having gone beyond the sound of 
the voice of the worshipers, he said, ‘Mr. Finley, I am going to 
communicate to you some things which I want you to promise me 
you will never divulge.’ The reply was, ‘If it will affect none 
but ourselves then I promise to keep it forever.’ Sitting down 
on a log the General commenced to tell the story of his heart, and 
to disclose its wretchedness, what a great sinner he had been, 
and how merciful God had been in preserving him amid all the 
conflicts and dangers of the wilderness. While he thus un- 
burdened his heart and told of the anguish of his sin stricken 
spirit, his lips quivered and tears of penitence fell from his eyes. 
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They both fell on the earth and cried aloud to God for mercy and 
salvation. The penitent was pointed to Jesus as the Almighty 
Savior, and after a long and agonizing struggle the gate of 
eternal life was entered. The old veteran sprang to his feet and 
made the forest ring with shouts of praises to God in the glad- 
ness of his soul. He outran Mr. Finley to the encampment. His 
appearance startled'the whole company of people, and by the time 
Mr. Finley reached the encampment, an immense company had 
gathered around him, to whom he was declaring the goodness of 
God, and his power to save. Approaching him Mr. Finley said, 
‘General, I thought we were to keep this matter a secret.’ He 
instantly replied, ‘O it is too glorious for that. If I had all the 
people of the world here, I would tell of the goodness and mercy 
of God.’ He died in Logan County, April 29th, 1836.” 

Bancroft the historian well says, “These ministers stood in 
mountain forests of the Alleghenies and in the plain beyond them, 
ready to kindle in the emigrants’ heart who might come that way, 
without hymn book or Bible, their own vivid sense of religion.” 

They had no study, with library gown and slippers. They 
seized a book wherever it might be found, and read as best they 
could. Much of the reading was on horseback, and at night, 
they sat with their backs to the fire on the hearth, and happy were 
they, if they had a quiet home and plenty of pine knots to.replenish 
the fire with. A stand with a lard lamp or candle was an unusal 
luxury. 

In their work, they knew no rich, nor poor. They sought 
the people, the souls of the people. This was, and is, and always 
will be, the work of the true"pastor. 

This seed sowing yielded an abundant harvest, for the poor 
of our generation are the fathers of the rich in the next.. 

Also these men did not seek for people in the towns and cities 
only where churches may more easily be established, but they 
carefully and conscientiously cared for the people of the rural 
regions as well. The circuit system was well adapted to supply 
the wants of the farming districts. This department has also 
proved remunerative, for now when the people flow from the 
country into the towns and cities, the Methodistically trained 
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people reinforce the city churches, by the addition of many of the 
most valuable members. 

Some have asked why did not the early Methodist Bishops send 
highly educated men into the field? And why did the Church 
get along without academies and colleges in the West, until 1825, 
when Augusta College in Kentucky was established? 

The Rev. Dr. R. S. Stevenson answers, “Let us ask another 
question of another arm of service in the world’s civilization. 
Why did not Paul Jones use a modern iron-clad and rapid firing 
cannon when he compelled the British frigates to haul down their 
flag? Why, to come closer home, did Oliver H. Perry, the 
twenty-seven year old commander of the little fleet on Lake Erie, 
not wait till he could get a couple of ships, fresh from the eastern 
docks, rather than hasten to the woods near the shore, cut trees 
and finish out his complement of vessels from the green timber 
of the woods? He managed somehow to get the word to his 
superior “We have met the enemy and they are ours.” In some 
such way our resourceful fathers enlisted and drilled a great host 
that in these later days has had the proud distinction of leading 
all other denominations of America, in academic and collegiate 
educational privileges. It is the providential plan of this branch of 
the Church to train men in the ministry, not for the ministry. 

From these causes has come the saying that “Methodism is 
the most successful movement to save men known in the history 
of the Christian Church.”’ 

From the beginning of this work, the members of the Church 
were arranged into classes of about twelve persons. Where there 
was more than one class it was called a society. When a suffici- 
ent number of classes and societies were clustered together to 
support a pastor, it was formed into a circuit. Often there was 
one assistant pastor, and sometimes there were two. At first 
the Circuit systems were almost universal, and even when cities 
grew the Circuit system still obtained for rural societies were at- 
tached. As population increased and single congregations were 
strengthened Circuits were divided and subdivided until the num- 
ber of appointments now seldom exceed eight. This Circuit 
system. also served as a means of theological training for the 
young ministers, who were under the watchful eye and counsel 
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of the older and were thus directed in their studies and all their 
plans. The exercises of the class meeting, developed and exhib- 
ited the talents of the members. The men who seemed to have 
gifts, grace and usefulness were licensed to exhort, and those in 
this office who showed proficiency were given license to preach, 
and served first as local preachers ; and from this last named class 
the conference selected the men for the pastorate. Those who 
were admitted into the Conference were for two years on trial, 
so that at the end of this term the members of the Conference 
might know that they were worfthy and adapted to the work. 
Also the young preacher had this time to consider the doctrine and 
economy of the Church, and thus know whether he believed the 
one and was in hearty accord with the other. 


THE WYANDOT MISSION, 


On this subject we publish here for the first time the very 
admirable address by Rev. E. D. Whitlock, delivered at Delaware, 
June 23, 1808: 


There is something spontaneous, if not sporadic, in much of Chris— 
tian work and Missionary enterprise. 

There appears to be a holy lawlessness with men, who, animated 
by a strong and ardent love for the welfare of their fellow-beings, found 
growing missions and generate new and better civilizations. 

And this phase of events possesses a luring power for the man whose 
imagination is quick and in whose nature there may be a tendency toward 
adventure and speculation. 

History is replete with inspiring surprises and enchanting romances 
of the beginning and development of schemes for the improvement of 
peoples; all history is, unless it be those records which concern them- 
selves chiefly with bare dates ‘and with the boundary lines enclosing 
nations and countries. 

And not until one studies history as he would follow the noble stream 
from its modest source to its great outlet, will the sudden and the unex-: 
pected put on the form and face of the prophetic and the providential. 

This spontaneity and suddenness in the transpiring of things char- 
acterize the appearance and achievements of individual men as well as the 
occurrence of events epochal and era-making in the world’s great annals. 

For men, many of them, who have wrought nobly and with glori- 
fying successes in the world, have seemed to come upon us unawares, 
unannounced and unprophesied. 

The skies seem to open and let them down, and lo! before we have 
time to breathe full and deep, they stride forth and astonish us with 
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their abilities and deeds; or the ground of circumstance and opportunity 
and providence breaks open and up they spring, new geniuses to fight 
battles which shall immortalize their swords, to found new republics 
which shall emblazon on the granite of events their names, or to inaugu- 
rate and establish moral and Christian enterprises which shall embody 
their splendid personalities. 

Prophets and apostles, statesmen and warriors, poets and singers, 
legislators and orators, benefactors and reformers, teachers and preachers 
— servants all of the Most High and builders for all centuries — consti-— 
tute these inspiring surprises of history, appear in the role of persons 
who have leaped forth from unseen and unknown places to push the 
world up higher and to lead the race on farther. 

From the skies or ground of providence! ah! that explains their 
presence, accounts for their services to men, solves the mystery of his— 
tory, and holds the key to that innermost chamber in the palace of 
events, wherein the spontaneous is seen to give way to an ordained order, 
the sporadic to a regularity as fixed as central suns, and the sudden to 
a germinal force in things as certain of existence and animation as that 
the earth revolves on its axis. 

My subject is in part, at least, an illustration of these observations. 

Who that reads the history or accounts of the Wyandot Mission has 
not been impressed with the sudden and the unexpected in the occur-— 
rence of marked events and in the development of world wide plans for 
the race’s weal? 

With what small things Providence is able to accomplish a great 
deal! With what feeble forces can he reverse the seeming order and 
logic of affairs! With what meager and inconsiderable resources can he 
supply the world with the living bread and the water that satisfieth! 

A Christian mission among a few Indians! A man, the mission- 
ary, whom none of us would have chosen and commissioned to plant in 
such apparently uncongenial soil so goodly a tree as now flourishes in all 
belts of the globe! 

It will be impossible within the limits of this brief paper to do 
more than advert by reference and mention to that tribe of Indians, who, 
in the providence of God, furnished the opportunity for the founding of 
a Christian mission, which under the fostering care of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, has been elaborated into a scheme of world-wide 
missionary operations. 

Just yonder along the banks of the Sandusky River, in what is 
now Wyandot County, Ohio, and at Upper Sandusky, the county seat 
of Wyandot County, in the early years of the present century were gath- 
ered and settled a few hundred Indians, called the Wyandots. 

For centuries these Indians had made Canada and Michigan and 
Ohio their hunting and camping grounds; over their. hills they had chased 
the wild game, along their great lakes and water-courses they had kin- 
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dled their camp-fires, through all their forests they had made the war- 
whoop reverberate. 

We see them around Quebec and Montreal; at Mackinaw and 
Detroit; along the Ohio and the great Miami; and now at Upper San- 
dusky. 

Originally they were of the family of the Iroquois and the Hurons 
of the French writers. 

When the French settled in Canada this nation or tribe of Indians 
was in possession of this whole country. 

They were a numerous, bold and warlike people, and were con- 
sidered the strongest and oldest tribe of all the Northern Indians, and 
consequently were called the “Great Fathers.” 

In alliance with other tribes they engaged in fierce and deadly war- 
fare with the Iroquois, and were by them finally reduced to a remnant 
of their original numbers and to a mite of their former strength. 

Just at what date or time this tribe established for themselves a 
camping place and a center of operations at Upper Sandusky, is not 
known. 

But it is definitely stated that by a treaty, concluded at the foot of 
the Maumee Rapids, September 29, 1817, Hon. Lewis Cass and Hon. 
Duncan McArthur, Commissioners on the part of the United States, 
there was granted to the Wyandot tribe a reservation of twelve square 
miles in Wyandot County, the center of which was Fort Ferree, at Upper 
Sandusky, and also a tract of one mile square on the Cranberry Swamp, 
on Broken Sword Creek. 

Here for a period of twenty-six years, or until they were trans- 
ferred in 1843 to a reservation in Kansas, the Wyandots lived, leading 
for the most part a peaceable life and cultivating the ruder arts of 
industry. 

Their principal chief was Captain Pipe, son of the chief who was 
so officious in the burning of Colonel Crawford. 

At the time of their departure for the far West, some time in July, 
1843, the Wyandot tribe numbered, between six hundred and seven hun- 
dred souls. 

Though a bold and warlike nation, the Wyandots were, neverthe- 
lesss, a humane and hospitable people. ‘ 

A proof of their humanity is found in their treatment of their pris- 
oners, the most of whom they adopted into their families, and some in 
the place of their own chiefs; and as a result, the greater part of the 
tribe was at the time of their settlement at Upper Sandusky very greatly 
intermixed by marriage with our own people, as the families of Brown, 
Zane, Walker, Armstrong and others would indicate. 

Two or three facts in the history of this tribe furnished a basis for 
Christian work among them. 
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In the first place, they had intermarried with the whites, and while- 
this fact furnished the opportunity and the temptation to them for 
indulgence in many of the gross -vices to which their superiors had long: 
been addicted, it, nevertheless, -had a tendency to soften in the Indian 
that wild and savage disposition so universally his trait, and thus render 
him more readily susceptible to the gracious influences of the Gospel. 

In the second place, the religious belief of these Indians constituted 
a vantage ground in the efforts of the missionary to reach them. 

They believed in a Supreme Being. Indeed, some of the accounts 
concerning them tell us that they believed in two gods, one for them- 
selves and one for the whites. 

And, judging from the success the Almighty has had in managing 
the two races for a long period now, it does not seem at all strange- 
that such a belief of the necessity of ample omnipotence for the Red 
Man and his supplanter should have been one of the religious tenets of 
the Wyandots. 

They also asserted their belief in a system of future rewards and 
punishments, in the divine inspiration of men, and that God had revealed 
himself and great truths also to their own prophets with the command to- 
believe and to do them. 

As in thinnest soil there may be adequate vitality to insure some 
beautiful growth, so in the instincts, intuitions, convictions, associa- 
tions and deeper yearnings of these Indians, there was a basis for Gospel 
impression and truth; soil to receive the Word of Life and a possibility 
and promise, though dim, of the Christian life among the Wyandots. 

It was to this tribe on their reservation at Upper Sandusky, in the 
year 1816, that John Stewart found his way. 

Stewart was a mulatto, born free, in Powhatan County, Virginia, 
of parents whose claim was that Indian blood coursed their veins, but 
of what tribe Stewart was unable to say. 

The parents of Stewart moved to Tennessee, leaving their son in 
Virginia. Some time afterwards he followed them, and later while om 
his way to Marietta, Ohio, was robbed of all his property. 

Stewart had become addicted to the use of intoxicating liquors, 
and the habit and effects of his intemperance were so marked and uncon— 
trolable that upon one occasion he resolved to commit suicide. But 
from some cause, he retracted his destructive purpose and was pre- 
served, as if by miracle, to begin a noble and far-reaching work for God’ 
and humanity. 

Through his early religious surroundings and influences he imbibed 
a deep prejudice to the Methodists. But one evening as he chanced to: 
pass along the street in the town of Marietta he heard the voice of prayer 
and song, issuing from a house or building nearby. It proved to be a 
Methodist prayer-meeting. He drew nearer and listened, and after a 
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‘severe struggle with his deep rooted prejudice and his evil conscience, he 
ventured to go in. 

It was not long until, under the melting power of Christian song 
and the awakening energy of the Holy Spirit, that he was induced to 
disclose his real state of mind and heart. Upon hearing his recital of 
feeling and experience these new-found friends persuaded him to attend 
a camp-meeting, held by the Rev. Marcus Lindsay, near Marietta. Upon 
that camp-ground and at its rude but consecrated altars the Holy Spirit 
kindled a divine fire that soon warmed and blessed the troubled soul of 
Stewart with new and celestial life. 

Suddenly he felt himself under an unspeakable sense of heavenly 
joy and rapture of being. Thrills of peace and rest, as when rich melo- 
dies of song pour themselves into the soul of the lover of music, pervaded 
the whole being of Stewart, producing indescribable experience of pardon 
and renewal; and John Stewart, an unlearned man, with no antecedent 
education or training, was born into son-ship with God and thrust into 
the service of the King of Kings. © 

Suddenly, then, as if from some one near him, a voice clear and 
strong began its wooings and behests in the soul of Stewart to an active 
service in the spiritual interests of his fellow—beings. 

He first united with the Methodist Episcopal Church, then he pon- 
dered deeply the new and sudden impulse, springing up in his heart to 
preach. 

He then heard a voice as of a woman, praising God, and then 
another as of a man, saying, “You must declare my counsel faithfully.” 
Christ and His bride were calling him into the kingdom of service. 

Then again the voices seemed to call to him from the uorthwest and, 
without debate or hesitation, he started, led by an unseen hand and 
commanded by the voice of Him who never errs, to Goshen, a town on 
the Tuscarawas River. Here he found a Moravian establishment among 
the Delawares, and from them he learned something of the Indians farther 
to the north, and in this direction he set out finally reaching the reser- 
vation of the Wyandots at Upper Sandusky. 

What a task confronted him and what obstacles rose up before him! 
Himself a fresh convert, possessing no education, save that he could 
read and write and sing, uninured to such scenes and surroundings as 
met his eye, ignorant of Christian methods and processes, knowing 
nothing of the language spoken by those whom he had gone to instruct 
and benefit—a Saul without armor! 

And yet not so; for he had been genuinely and gloriously converted, 
the Holy Ghost was shed abroad in his heart, he was full of holy zeal 
and enthusiasm, he had with him the sword of the Spirit which is the 
Word of God, and he felt that he was divinely moved and called to preach. 

When Stewart arrived at the Wyandot reservation, he went at 
once to the house of the United States Indian Sub-agent, Mr. William 
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Walker, Sr., who at first suspected him of being a run-away slave, but 
upon hearing from Stewart the simple and honest recital of his conver- 
sion and religious experience, both Mr. Walker and his estimable wife, 
a woman of considerable education and of interesting character, became 
the firm and lasting friends of both Stewart and his work. 

Mrs. Walker, from the fact that she was half Wyandot and because 
of her strong influence among the nation, was able to render Stewart 
very timely and valuable assistance, especially in the commencement of 
his. labors. 

Stewart, at the suggestion of Mr. and Mrs. Walker, found an 
interpreter in the person of a colored man, by the name of Jonathan 
Pointer. Pointer was taken prisoner when a small boy, and through long 
and intimate association with the Indians had so thoroughly mastered 
their language as to render him an adept in interpretation. 

At first when asked by Stewart to act as his interpreter, Pointer 
declined, emphasizing his refusal, not only by declaring his religious 
unbelief, but by ridiculing Stewart's attempts to turn the Indians from 
their old to a new religion. Afterwards, however, he yielded his objec- 
tions and consented to interpret for the missionary while he would preach; 
and thus a skeptic became the unwitting instrument of heralding the 
blessed tidings of salvation. 

Stewart's first congregation consisted of only two old Indians, 
Big Tree and Mary, and though disheartened at first he continued to 
preach to increasing numbers, and was soon joyously rewarded for his 
efforts and faith by witnessing the conversion and reformation of 
many persons who, because of their position and influence, gave a hope- 
ful impetus to the beneficent work already begun. 

Among the first converts under his preaching were Jonathan Pointer, 
the interpreter, Mrs. Walker and her sons, and the chiefs John Hicks, 
Between-the-Logs, Mononcue, Scuteash and others whose names are not 
given. 

Stewart continued his efforts among the Wyandots, with occasionai 
intervals of brief absence for a number of years his more active labors, 
probably, terminating with the year 1821, when through the personal 
endeavor and generous aid of Bishop McKendree, in giving and col- 
lecting funds, a tract of sixty acres of land, adjacent to the Indian reser- 
vation was purchased for one hundred dollars and given to Stewart, a 
patent having been obtained for the land in his own name. Here John 
Stewart, the founder of the first mission of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chuch in Ohio, resided until his death, in 1823. 

He was buried in the graveyard of the Mission Church at Upper 
Sandusky amid the dust of many of the red men, whom his voice melo- 
dious in song and earnest in appeal had won to a better path and to a 


holy life. 
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Many ‘were the difficulties and discouraging circumstances that this 


-heroic and tireless missionary of the cross was compelled to encounter 


while in the prosecution of his heavenly mission. 

One of them was the, previous pernicious instruction of the Indians 
by the Roman Catholics. He found it no easy task to overcome the 
decided influence which prejudice and bigotry, prevalent through Cath- 
olic teaching, had exerted among them. 

Another embarrassment was the deprecation, in the esimation of 
the Indians, of his work and ministerial office, which had been brought 
about by the presence and persistent efforts of certain missionaries, during 
a temporary absence of Stewart. 

These missionaries, finding that Stewart had won considerable suc- 
cess and favor among the Wyandots, made overtures to him to join 
their Church, accompanying their proposition with the promise of a 
good salary. 

But he declined their offer on the ground of his objections to the 
doctrines they held. 

They then demanded of him to know his authority as a Metho- 
dist Missionary, and as he held no other credentials than an exhorter’s 
license he told them he had none; and thus it became known that he was 
without authority from the Church to exercise the ministerial office, al- 
though he had solemnized matrimony and baptized. both adults and chil- 
dren, believing the necessities of the case fully justified his action. 

He was partly discouraged by this circumstance and placed at no 
small disadvantage before the people on account of it. 

The traders and missionaries asserted that he was an impostor. 
Stewart at once determined to remove every cause for such lack of ample 
authority to carry forward the work in all particulars. 

It was now the winter of 1818, and while on a visit to some Indians 
at Solomonstown, on the Great Miami, he formed an acquaintance with 
a Robert Armstrong and with some Methodist families that lived near 
Bellefontaine, Ohio. From them he learned that the quarterly meeting 
of the Bellefontaine Circuit was to be held near Urbana. ‘ 

He went at once to the place’ of quarterly conference, accompanied 
by some Indians, with a recommendation from the converted chief and 
others as a suitable person to be licensed as a local preacher in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, the Rev. Moses Crume being presiding Elder. 

A letter published in the accounts of the Wyandot mission, by James 
B. Finley, and signed by the Rev. Moses Crume, states that the venerable 
Bishop George was present at the quarterly conference, and approved its 
action in granting license to John Stewart. 

Thus by a church polity sufficiently flexible to be adapted to all 
emergencies the cavils of would-be missionaries, who sought to under- 
mine the work of this man of God, were forever put to silence. 
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This mission was made a part of the regular work of the Church 
at the Ohio Annual Conference, held in Cincinnati, Ohio, August 7, 1819. 

The Rev. James B. Finley was appointed presiding Elder this year of 
the Lebanon District, which extended from the Ohio River to the Canada 
line, and comprised as a part of it the Wyandot mission. 

John Stewart was appointed missionary to the Wyandots, with the 
Rev. James Montgomery as assistant. 

A collection of seventy dollars was raised by the preachers of the 
conference for the support of the mission, and James B. Finley, Rus- 
sell Bigelow and Robert W. Finley were appointed a committee to aid 
the mission. 

Shortly after his appointment as assistant to Stewart, Mr. Mont- 
gomery was made subagent to the Senecas, and the presiding elder em- 
ployed Moses Henkle, Sr., to fill the vavancy. 

Mr. Finley states in his notes that the first quarterly meeting for the 
mission was held in the house of Ebenezer Zane, a half white, near Zanes- 
field, Logan County, O. 

Some sixty Indians were present, among whom were Between-the- 
logs, Mononcue, -Hicks, and Scuteash, while Armstrong and Pointer 
were present to act as interpreters. 

Among those who served the mission either as missionaries of teach- 
ers, or as both, besides the names already given, were the Revs. Chas. 
Elliott, William Walker, Lydia Barstow, Jane Trimble, Harriett Stubbs, 
the Rev. Jacob Hooper and his wife, the Rev. J. C. Brooke, the Rev. 
James Gilruth and among the last to be appointed was the Rev. James 
Wheeler from the North Ohio Conference, in 1839. 

Soon after the Rev. James B. Finley come to the mission he built a 
log mission and school house. 

In this mission house the Indian maidens were taught to cook, bake 
and sew, while outside, in the field, at anvil and bench the young men 
were taught the trades of civilization. This was the first industrial school 
founded on the continent and it, of course, in Ohio and under the auspices 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

*A few years later, in 1824, a better and more substantial structure 
was erected of blue limestone from government funds, the Rev. Mr. 
Finley having permission from the Hon. John C. Calhoun, then Secre- 
tary of War, to apply $1,333.00 to this object. 

And here within the hallowed precincts of this modest meeting 
house for nearly twenty years the Indians met to worship God and within 
the shades of its sacred walls they buried their dead. ‘ 

For a while after the removal of the Wyandots to their reservation 
in the West the building and the grounds were sacredly guarded and 
kept up, but they were soon forgotten, for none seemed to be charged 
with the responsibility of protecting this shrine of worship and this sepul- 
ture of the dead; and the roof fell in, the walls crumbled, and the tomb 
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stones, white sentinels by the departed, were allowed to fall down and 
become the prey of curious relic seekers. 

In 1888 the General Conference, at its session in New York, re- 
solved to restore so far as possible the buildings and grounds to their 
original appearance, and to further and consummate this worthy object 
the sum of $2,000 was appropriated from the Missionary treasury. 

The rehabilitation of this memorable building and these hallowed 
grounds was begun and completed in 1889, and in September of the same 
year, during the session of the Central Ohio Conference at Upper San- 
dusky, appropriate and interesting ceremonies and exercises were ob- 
served in commemoration of the Mission and its remarkable history, the 
Rev. Adam C. Barnes, D. D., presiding and addresses by the Hon. C. C. 
Hare,. Bishop John F. Hursh, D. D., General Wm. H. Gibson, the Rev. 
L. A. Beet, D. D., and the Rev. E. C. Gavitt, D. D., the Rev. R. B. Pope, 
D. D., offering prayer, and the Rev. N. B. C. Love, D. D., reading a his- 
torical sketch, and Mother Solomon singing a Christian song in the 
Wyandot language. 

There was present on this occasion an aged and venerable woman 
who lived in an humble home north of the town. She was a full-blooded 
Indian, the daughter of John Gray Eyes, a noted chief of the tribe. She 
was born in 1816, and when in 1821 the Rev. J. B. Finley opened the 
Mission school, Margaret Gray Eyes was the first little girl to receive 
its instructions. 

When the Wyandots went west in 1843, she went with them, but on 
the death of her husband, John Solomon, some years afterward, she re- 
turned to Upper Sandusky, and here amid the scenes and associations 
that had most largely interested and influenced her life she lived quietly 
and alone. 

Of all the Indians that bade farewell to the dear church, in 1843 
she was the only one present at its restoration, and the only one living in 
Ohio and the last of the Wyandots. Mother Solomon died in 1890 and 
was buried in the wooded cemetery that surrounds the Church. 

Much credit should be given the Rev. N. B. C. Love, D. D., of the 
Central Ohio Conference for the active and assiduous part he took in 
preparing the way for this notable occasion, and to secure the property 
to the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The Wyandots on leaving for the West conveyed, by deed, the prop- 
erty to the church, but the deed was not recorded. 

Dr. Love in the year 1886 while pastor of our Church in Upper San- 
dusky, found this deed among some worthless papers in an obscure place 
in the Church basement, and had it placed on record. The deed was 
signed in behalf of the Wyandots by Andrew W. Anderson, Joseph 
Cover, Alexander Miller, Alexander Armstrong, Luther Mackrel and 
Henry Jackquis, principal chief, as trustees, and witnessed by Joel Walker, 
Secretary of the council, and the Rev. James Wheeler, Missionary. 
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The discovery of this instrument removed all doubt and dispute 
as to the title of the Church to the property, and provided an unob- 
structed path for the action of the General Conference of 1888, whereby 
funds were secured to renew and renovate the building and grounds and 
make them monumental of the great work there accomplished in the name 
of the Master. 

The history of the Wyandot Mission and its founder is the history, 
in epitome, of the visible Church of God. This mission stands for all 
the great spiritual forces of the Kingdom of Christ, is representative of 
that burning zeal and restless evangelism which are to overrun the world 
with the gospel of light and purity, is an embodiment of that spirit ot 
personal consecration and sacrifice, which make martyrs, inspire evan- 
gelists, and spread world-wide the civilization of the cross, is a miniature 
picture of that mighty host and that marching Church that are to make 
the kingdoms of this world the Kingdom of our Lord and His Christ. 

Just think of it! John Stewart an uneducated Negro the spiritual 
father of some two hundred aborigines within six years from the time 
he preached his first sermon to two old Indians, the instrumental cause 
of the moral reformation of more than half of the chiefs in the tribe he 
was trying to evangelize, the intrepid John Baptist of that great army 
of missionaries that lead forward the militant hosts of Zion, the inspira- 
tion of that tremendous movement which has already awakened the dead 
senses of the Pagan nations to higher ideals and nobler aspirations. 

Hail thou saint crowned! Thou art dead but thou speakest! 

Our two and a half million of members are on the tramp, our 
hundreds of mission stations are keeping guard at the front, the Mission- 
ary life of the Church is more than ever divinely animated, and soon 
the continents of the old world and isles of the sea will clap their hands 
for joy, praising Him who was dead but is alive forever more! 


GERMAN -METHODISM. 


The Rev. William Nast, who was born in Stuttgart, Ger- 
many, in 1807, emigrated to the United States in 1828, and in 
1835 was a professor of Greek in Kenyon Col- 
lege, Ohio. In 1835 he became a Christian, 
and after a severe struggle of mind, attempted 
to preach to the Germans at Newark and then 
at Cincinnati. 

Soon the work spread. In 1837 he organ- 
ized the first German society. This work has 
now extended throughout the United States 
and has gone back into Germany, Switzerland 
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Scandinavia, and the results are most marvelous. In less than 
65 years we find in America more than 580 Methodist pastors 
preaching in the German language. And there are in this land 
more than sixty thousand members and more than forty-five 
thousand Sabbath school scholars. And in foreign lands there 
are 197 pastors who have under their watch care 38,000 members 
and 51,000 Sabbath school scholars. What man in any age can 
show a greater following wrought out before death than Dr. 
Wm. Nast? There are not less than 777 preachers and more 
than 100,000 Church members from this one man’s planting. 








WHITE BROWN’S BARN. 


About the year 1805, one Mr. White Brown, a devout and 
substantial Methodist, built a commodious barn on his farm, 16 
miles north of Chillicothe. It was a part of the purpose of Mr. 
Brown in putting up this structure, to afford to the people a 
place for worship in the warmer weather. For many years this 
building was used for preaching and other services. In the 
early part of the last century Bishops Asbury, McKendree, 
George, and Whatcoat, preached in it from time to time as they 
made pilgrimages through the forests of Ohio. Also Lotspeich, 
Cartwright, J.B. Finley and Lorenzo Dow preached there. 
Many of the fathers of the Church in Ross and Pickaway coun- 
ties were converted there, and very many precious seasons of 
grace were enjoyed there. After the barn had been used for 
some twenty years in this way, on a chilly autumnal day, some of 
the younger people suggested that the community should build 
a church. Some of the fathers responded: “What! leave the old 
barn? Never.” But in due time a church was built, known as 
Brown’s Chapel. 
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NEWARK 


While the Rev. J. B. Finley was serving the Knox circuit 
in 1810, he reached Newark. As no home was open to him 
for preaching, he used the bar-room of a tavern. He says: 
“When I stepped into the door I found the room full, and many 
were crowded around the bar drinking. It looked more like the 
celebration of a baccachalian orgie than a place for the worship 
of God. But I had made an appointment and I must fill it at all 
hazards; and as the Gospel was to be preached to every creature 
my mission extended to every place this side of hell. I procured © 
a stool and placed it beside the door and cried at the top of my 
voice, ‘Awake, thou that sleepest and arise from the dead and 
Christ shall give thee life.’ For thirty minutes I labored to show 
my audience that they were on their way to hell and as insensible 
of their danger as if locked fast in the embrace of sleep. When 
I was done warning them of their danger and inviting them to 
come to Christ, I took my horse and rode to brother Channels. 
The bar-room folks sent me word if I came again they would 
roast me, but notwithstanding I made another appointment to 
preach in the court house. When the time came I preached in 
the court house to an orderly congregation and at that time 
formed a class.” This was the beginning of Methodism in the 
metropolis of Licking County. 


GRANVILLE. 


In the summer of 1811 a great camp meeting was held on 
the Thrap farm about a mile east of Irville in Muskingum County. 
At that meeting both Bishops Asbury and McKendree were 
present and preached. One Wm. Gavit, of Granville, was pres- 
ent with a ward he had charge of who was an habitual drunkard. 
Indeed the inebriate was in such a condition that all means failed 
to cure him. Mr. Gavit was not a believer in -Christ himself 
but he had heard much of the results of conversion to tranform 
men. So he went to the Thrap camp meeting taking with him 
this desperate character, who was under his guardianship. The 
result was before they reached Granville again, or soon after, 
both Mr. Gavit and his ward were converted. Mr. Wm. Gavit 
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invited the Rev. Jas. B. Finley to preach in his house in 1811, 
when a class was formed, the beginning of Methodism in Gran- 
ville. Mr. Gavit’s sons Elnathan and Ezekiel, became noted 
ministers in the M. E. Church. | 


FAYETTE COUNTY. 


The first quarterly conference ever held in FayetteCounty was 
held at the residence of Joel Wood, twelve miles north of Wash- 
ington, Solomon Langdon was presiding elder. Ralph Lot- 
speich was pastor and Joseph Hains was assistant. This 
was in 1811. Two years after this Jesse Rowe, a local preacher, 
held services in a house near the place, where Sugar Grove 
Church now stands. The result of his labor was the formation 
of a class of which he was the leader; the remaining names are 
as follows: Jane Rowe, Patsy Rowe, Lucinda Priddy, and John 
King. 

About this time the first class was formed in Washington. 
Daniel Hollis was the first class leader and the Rev. John King 
his assistant. The names of this primitive class are as follows: 
Phebe Johnson, Mother Hankins, Tamar Scott, Mary Hopkins, 
Mary Popejoy, Mary McDonald, Susan Flesher, Samuel Loof- 
borro, Ruda Neely, and Barbara Hubbard,’ a colored woman. 
After using private houses as a place of worship for a number of 
years the court house was used. Then a building on Market 
street, just west of the former residence of Richard Millikan was 
used. Afterward a brick church was built near the building last 
named, but it was poorly constructed and was soon condemned 
and in 1843 the frame church now owned by Judge H. B. May- 
nard was built, costing $1,400. Then followed in 1867 the brick 
on the corner of London and Market street, and finally in 1895 
the present structure. 


MUSKINGUM COUNTY. 


The Rev. Robert Manly was a member of the Baltimore 
conference. He preached in Marietta, in 1799, the first Metho- 
dist sermon in the Muskingum Valley. He was the spiritual 
father of the Rev. John Collins. In about 1805 he married Eliza- 
beth Hamilton, who was the eldest daughter of William Hamil- 
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ton, who emigrated from the east to Muskingum County, Ohio, 
in 1806, and when he reached the farm he had entered, he and 
his family left the wagon and built a fire and prepared in the 
unbroken forest their evening meal. After it was served he had 
family worship in which he consecrated himself and family to 
God and he dedicated his farm to God. After he built a cabin 
he invited Methodist ministers to hold services in it. Here the 
Rev. Ralph Lotspeich preached in 1807 and formed a class which 
was the origin of Asbury society. This farm is located on the 
Cooper Mill road, named for Joseph Cooper, who after this event 
built a mill west of this farm on Jonathan’s Creek. In this com- 
munity the Rev. Robert Manly died in 1810. 

Just north of this, and about a mile east of Irville on the 
Thrap farm, in the year 1811 a camp meeting was held and there 
were present at it both Bishops Asbury and McKendree. Dur- 
ing the meeting Rev. Samuel Hamilton was converted, who after- 
wards was one of the leading ministers of Ohio. About that 
time Rev. James B. Finley was the pastor of that circuit and he 
fomed a class at Dillon’s Falls. When he went to that com- 
munity he found the people given to gross drunkenness. After 
the pastor had preached and held a few services he formed a 
class composed of John Hooper, Jacob Hooper, J. Dittenhiffer, 
and Samuel Gassaway, a colored man. Finally a church was 
built and Bishop McKendree dedicated it. This was the origin 
of what is known as Finley society in White Cottage Circuit. 

In 1840 the Methodist society at Brownsville was worshiping 
in Mr. J. Fluke’s wagon shop. That year a church was built and 
the Rev. Samuel Hamilton dedicated it. 


COLUMBUS. 


In 1814 the proprietors of the city of Columbus, John Kerr 
and Lyne Starling, Alexander McLaughlin and James Johnson, 
donated a lot to each of the three denominations in the field at 
that time, viz.: the Presbyterian, the Protestant Episcopal and 
the Methodist Episcopal. For the Methodists was selected the 
lot-on which the Public School Library now stands on Town 
street. The first church building on this site was an unpreten- 
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tious structure built of hewed logs. The records of the Trustees 
indicate that the building cost $157.534. 
This structure was occupied as a place of worship in 1815, 
but evidently was not finished, as the records show that on Sep- 
tember 29th, 1817, the Trustees appointed 
a committee “to have the meeting—house 
chinked and daubed and under—pinned 
and to appoint a suitable person to keep it 
in order.” 
As this was before the days of pub- 
lic school houses, this church was used 
1or school purposes also for some years, 
and the little society received annually a 
small sum for rental from the school au— 
thorities of the city. This building was 
FIRST METHODIST CHURCH ONly 20x25 feet. In 1818 an addition 
IN COLUMBUS. was put to it of 20 feet. All ofthis was 
superceded in 1825 by a brick structure costing $1,300. In 1853 the 
building now used for a library building was built and when it 
was enclosed, some seats were improvised and the first State Re- 
publican Convention of Ohio was held in it. This building was 
used until 1891, when the present structure on the corner of 
Bryden Road and Eighteenth street was built. 
In 1829 the first Methodist Sabbath School was ‘organized in 
this church with fifty-eight scholars. 


CHANGES IN CONFERENCE BOUNDARIES. 


The Western conference ‘was one of the six conferences of 
_the United States. It was organized in 1796. It embraced all 
of the North West Territory, Kentucky, Tennessee, and included 
all our districts in the Mississippi Valley. 

In 1812 the Ohio conference was organized and also the 
Tennessee, from the vast territory once called the Western con- 
ference and from this date the last mentioned name disappears 
from church chronicles. 

The Ohio conference then included all the North West Ter- 
ritory and the part of Virginia that is now included in the West- 
ern part of what is now known as West Virginia. It also in- 
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cluded a district in the northern part of Kentucky. In 1816 the 
Kentucky part was given to Tennessee. In 1820 a few districts 
from Western Pennsylvania were added. But in 1824 the Pitts- 
burg conference was formed and that embraced not only the dis- 
tricts in Pennsylvania, but several districts in the eastern part of 
what is now known as the State of West Virginia and one or two 
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in Ohio. By the year 1840 the Michigan conference was con- 
stituted. 

That same year the North Ohio conference was also formed. 
It embraced that part of the state north of Sidney and Mt. Ver- 
non. It was not until 1850 that the West Virginia conference 
was formed which embraces the territory now in that state. In 
1856 the Central Ohio (at first called Delaware) conference was 
formed by dividing the North Ohio conference, leaving to the 
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last named conference the territory east of the Sandusky river 
and the new conference has the territory in the northwest part 
of the state, west of said river. 

In 1852 the Cincinnati conference was formed by dividing 
the Ohio conference, giving the new conference the territory west 
of the cities of West Union and Washington Court House. 

Finally in 1876 the East Ohio conference was formed sub- 
‘stantially of the Ohio territory once in the Pittsburg conference. 

A large part of the Central German conference is in this 
state and one or two districts of the Washington (colored) con- 
ference is in this state. 

The outline map on the preceding page gives the boundaries 
of the five English speaking white conferences. 


EARLY REVIVALS AND CAMP MEETINGS. 


An address delivered at the Centennial Celebration of Ohio 
Methodism at Delaware, Ohio, June 23d, 1898, by Charles H. 
Payne, D.D., LL. D. 


The genius of Methodism determined its methods and secured its 
results. Revivals were and are an inseparable feature of Methodist econ- 
omy and Methodist life. Indeed, Methodism itself, historically, is a 
revival. As such it began, grew, flourished, conquered, and as such it 
will continue to win its extending victories. It was, and is, a quickening 
of spiritual life, a revivification of dead souls; an application of vitalizing 
truths to human character and human needs, making the dead to live, 
and the living to triumph. Broadly viewed, one might say that every 
church in Methodism was the product of revival efforts, and every success 
a triumph of the revival spirit. 

In all the world Methodism has had no nobler field, and won no 
greater triumphs than in the royal State of Ohio. In the number of 
church organizations and church edifices it to-day leads every State in 
the Union, and in the number of its communicants it is almost abreast of 
New York, which has a population nearly twice as large. In its majestic 
march of a hundred years, every step has been taken to the music of 
genuine evangelism. 

All the phenomena of Methodism are accounted for by its essential 
character, by its Doctrines, its polity and its Spirit. 

I. The doctrines of Methodism are a revival of the primitive teach- 
ings of the early church. Those doctrines brought to eager hearers de- 
liverance from bondage, they sounded the bugle-call to freedom, to manly 
independence. Small marvel is it that they met with so cordial a reception 
and general response. With the glorious truth of freedom the early 
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Methodist preachers mingled the solemn fact of personal responsibility. 
The substance of their oft-repeated appeals was: “You are guilty sinners, 
and need to be saved; you are redeemed sinners, and may be saved to- 
day; you are free and voluntary sinners, and must alone accept the re- 
sponsibility of a refusal to be saved.” 

These lightning flashes of truth into the minds and souls of men 
carried conviction deep and pungent, and revivals were a logical result. 
So long as these fundamental truths are iterated in the ears of men, so 
long will the same logical results follow. An evangelical church wil! 
never cease to bear evangelical fruits. 

II. The polity of Methodism also helped to make revivals, with all 
their increments of numbers and strength, an inevitable result of the 
proclamation of truth. That polity was always marked by two character- 
istic features: Aggressiveness and adaptability. Its aggressiveness pushed 
it to the-fartherest cabin on the frontier; it introduced a system of evan- 
gelical propagandism of a higher order and a holier character than the 
world has even seen since the time of the apostles. It put the emphasis on 
the word “go, re woe betide the church when the emphasis shall be 
shifted att “tego” “come.” 

Methodism wise everywhere, following the trail of the adventurer 
into the deep forest, and reaching the settlement of the hardy pioneer, 
on the outposts of civilization. It never waited for royal reception to 
be given to it; it never lingered for communities to be formed or churches 
to be built and a formal call to be extended. No adventuresome pioneer 
could get beyond hearing of its solemn call to repentance and a new 
life. 

The historian of Methodism tells of an itinerant in one of the 
Southern States wending his way through the deep forest and reaching 
a little opening where he found a woodman felling trees, having but just 
reached the spot with time to put up a hastily improvished cabin for his 
family. The woodman was hailed by the itinerant, who asked if he could 
preach in his cabin. ‘‘What,” said the astonished pioneer, ‘are you here? 
I lived in Virginia and a Methodist preacher came along and my wife 
got converted. I fled into North Carolina where I hardly got settled, 
another Methodist preacher came along and some of my children were 
converted. Then I went to Kentucky; but there they followed me and I 
thought this time I would get beyond their reach, and now I have hardly 
got to this settlement till, here is another Methodist minister wanting to 
preach in my cabin!” “My friend,” said the itinerant, “I advise you to 
make terms of peace with the Methodist preachers, for you will find 
them everywhere you go in this world, and when you die, if you go to 
heaven, as I hope you will, you will find plenty of them there; and if you 
go to hell, as you will if you don’t repent, I fear you will find a few of 
them there!” The man thought it better to surrender. This incident 
reveals the aggressive character of early Methodism. May it never lose 
its aggressiveness. 
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But its flexibility and adaptability to circumstances were an equally 
marked feature of early Methodism. It knew nothing of a settled order 
that could never unbend, even to save a human soul. Its aim was to pull 
man out of the fires of the hell of sin in this life, and it went where 
the fires were burning most fiercely, and used such methods as the exi- 
gencies of the case seemed to call for. It was seeking results and methods 
were always a secondary consideration. Hence the introduction of camp- 
meeting. As revivals had been a logical necessity of Methodism, so caimp- 
meetings were a physical necessity. They were first introduced in Ken- 
tucky, in 1798, by two brothers named Magee, one of whom was a Metho- 
dist preacher, and the other a Presbyterian preacher. They were not 
introduced by previous purpose or plan. People flocked to hear the word 
in such numbers that there was no house large enough to hold them, 
so they went into the woods, and thus gradually these gatherings took on 
a more permanent form. Methodism with its ready adaptation to cir- 
cumstances, grasped the situation, seized the opportunity and utilized 
this new form of reaching the masses. 

With the crude condition of society, unaccompanied by the refining 
influences of advanced civilization, these meetings were attended by some 
marked physical phenomena. Men were struck down and fell to the 
ground in a helpless condition remaining sometimes for hours. This 
was but an incident of the time, belonging to the period, and passing 
away -with the period. These phenomena were not peculiar to Meth- 
odist meetings; they had been observed in England and Scotland, and, 
to some extent, in the great revival under Edwards in New England. 
The informalities and seeming irregularities of the camp-meeting brought 
them into disfavor with our Presbyterian brethren, as they did with the 
English Wesleyans. But American Methodism, with what we believe 
to have been a clearer insight and broader wisdom, saw the ephemeral 
character of the accompanying evils, and the permanent character of the 
good resulting from camp-meetings, and continued to use most success- 
fuily this popular and providential agency for carrying forward its great 
work in the wilds of the West. ,The wisdom of this course has been 
abundantly justified by results. These results are seen in the multi- 
tudinous successes, builded into the entire structure of Methodism through- 
out the whole country. What a splendid pulpit did the camp-meeting 
afford for the fervid oratory of the legio tonans, the thundering legion 
of that day. Vast masses of people, sometimes estimated at from fifteen 
to twenty thousand, were swayed by the eloquence of those mighty men of 
God. Jacob Young, J. B. Finley, Peter Cartwright, and many an other of 
like character, were at their best in these gatherings in the woods. There, 
too, was Russell Bigelow, seraphic preacher, who charmed and captured 
his wondering audiences; the classic Thomson with his polished period 
and energetic influence; the soaring Bascom, who put his audiences into 
utter amazement that a mortal man could send forth such a torrent of 
eloquence; John P. Durbin, the weird magician, who held his hearers as 
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aif under the spell of a necromancer; Randolph S. Foster, a very Samp- 
son among pulpit giants bringing down hundreds under a single sermon; 
and Simpson, matchless orator, under whose burning words the mul- 
titudes sprang to their feet and listened awe-struck and spell-bound. But 
time fails me to name even the leaders of this royal host of preachers. 
What a battery did the camp-meeting afford for bombarding the forces 
-of Satan, and how the enemy fell under the fire! Fortunate was it for 
Methodism that she did not discard this mighty enginery of spiritual 
warfare. 

III. But the spirit of Methodism, quite as much as its doctrines 
and its polity has been a potent cause of its marvelous success. Metho- 
dism through all its early years was strongly marked by a passion for 
saving men. It possessed what has been aptly termed the “enthusiasm 
-of humanity.” The weapons by which it has won its mighty victories are 
prayer and appeal. It besieged heaven and laid siege to the souls of 
men. Its greatest victories have been won in the closet and at the altar 
-of devotion. That was a significant act when Kobler, the first regular 
itinerant minister of Ohio, landing on the banks of the noble river, dropped 
upon his knees and offered a fervent prayer to heaven. That act con- 
secrated to Methodism Ohio’s soil, and presaged the glorious victories 
that have followed. 

The great revivals that have marked the history of Ohio Methodism, 
—and indeed, the Methodism of the whole country, have been inspired, 
directed and consummated by this dynamic force. That marvelous man of 
‘God and pre-eminent revivalist James Caughey, who led many thousands 
to Christ, traced the secret of his wonderful success to the work done 
upon his knees in his closet. When but a lad just beginning to preach 
the gospel, the speaker walked ten miles for the purpose of having an 
interview with Mr. Caughey. He was chary of his time, and it was not 
easy to obtain an interview; but once in his presence the lad timidly said: 
Mr. Caughey, I have walked ten miles that I might learn of you the 
secret of success in winning men to Christ.” He turned his beneficent 
face toward me, and with intense seriousness replied, “My young brother, 
it is knee work, knee work, knee work!’’ That lesson, has never been 
forgotten. It would have been worth infinitely more than the price it 
had cost a walk of many thousand miles. The fathers of Methodism 
learned that lesson well, and by its application won victories, and chal- 
lenged the admiration of the unbelieving world. 

There still lingers with us that remarkable soul winner, William 
I. Fee, who probably enjoys the high distinction of bringing more per- 
sons to a personal acceptance of Christ than any other living man. 

Has the time come for a change of doctrines, or polity, or spirit? 
Not in essentials. The doctrines of Methodism are essentially true, and 
need only restatement in the language of io-day. The fathers preached 
in the language of their day, and as demanded by their times. So must 
we. The policy of adaptation we do well to remember and to apply 
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agencies and methods suited to the demands of our times, as did the 
heroic fathers in their day. ; 

The spirit of early Methodism that led to its revivals, inspired its. 
entire work, and pervaded all its adherents, is the one pre-eminent 
essential of present and future success. Has this spirit departed from 
Methodism? Were the former times really better than these? The re- 
vivals of to-day may not be exactly the same type as the revivals of those 
more primitive times, nor is this essential. Are these revivals in our times 
as effective, as productive of genuine and abiding results? We believe 
there are; not only in the churches throughout our whole domain, but 
in the colleges, the schools, where the flower of the young people of the 
church are gathered, are these revivals still prevalent. The place in 
which we are now assembled has witnessed such revivals again and again. 
We have had the high honor of participating in revivals on this spot, as 
deep, as genuine, as all persuasive in their spirit, as any in which the 
fathers have participated, or any that have existed from the days of Saint 
Paul until the present hour—revivals in which literally hundreds of 
young people within the course of a few weeks were brought into a living 
fellowship with a living Christ; and hundreds of others were lifted up 
into higher planes of consecration and service. Let us not close our 
eyes to the glories of to-day while we recognize the glorious history of 
the past. 

What of the future? Methodism has but just fairly begun her con- 
quering mission. We hear much about “old fashioned” Methodism, and 
we honor it; but unless our church has been recreant to her trust, unless. 
she has fallen out of God’s plan and order, new-fashioned Methodism 
ought to be,—and is, of a better type than the world has ever before seen. 
The old fashion was good, all honor to it. The new fashion must be 
better, if true to God’s call. If there are not always the same manifesta- 
tions, there may always be equally glorious results. Following the wisdom 
of the fathers, we must not hold too tenaciously to fixed methods. Methodism 
adopted the camp meeting thrust upon it providentially and by its adop- 
tion won victories. Presbyterians, discarded it, and suffered loss. Now 
in many localities another change has come, and to the camp meeting for 
purely religious purposes other objects, intellectual, social, sanitary, and 
even recreative, are added. In this new movement it is significant, also 
that Methodism led. Martha’s Vineyard was the first to change the form 
to the newer type, and Martha’s Vineyard has always been Methodistic. 
Chatauqua led the way in the new order of summer gatherings. That, 
too, has its origin in Methodism. Ocean Grove maintains in a permanent 
way both the new and the old form, being a resort throughout the summer 
for multiplied thousands seeking its retreat for intellectual, social, or 
health purposes, while it retains the old fashioned ten days camp meeting 
with blessed spiritual results,—substantially the same is true of some Ohio 
camp meetings. The evolution of the camp meeting has caused its adop- 
tion in a modified form by our brethren of other denominations. Metho- 
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dism will do well to hold fast all that is good in this institution, with 
whatever wise modifications the times may demand. 

Never was there such an opportunity as now confronts the Metho- 
dist Church; never was there such an imperative call upon her to go for- 
ward to her solemn mission in the twentieth century. It would be a 
great mistake for Methodism to admit the sentiment, sometimes advocated, 
that a revival church cannot be a complete church, cannot do the full, 
comprehensive work of a church. That idea is unscriptural, unphilo- 
sophical, unhistoric. Methodism from the beginning has united revivals 
and education. May these holy allies in the work of redeeming men 
never be separated. Her educational work must be pushed forward in the 
coming century as never before, but never to the neglect or her revival 
work, and her revival work must be pushed forward, but never to the neg- 
lect of here educational work. 

Methodism must also meet the new demands of giving to the world ° 
the gospel of personal and of social salvation, and of demonstrating to 
men that these are not antagonistic, but harmonious and inseparable. The 
salvation of the individual Methodism must always'seek in the future, as she 
has sought in the past; but she must never forget that the salvation of 
society, and the bringing in of the kingdom of God, in all that pertains 
to social order and well-being, is the ultimate end, and that these ends 
by no means conflict with each other, but are mutually helpful and sup- 
plemental. 

The Methodist Church above all other churches, ought not to be 
afraid of uniting spiritual work and social reform work under the same 
inspiration and direction. No church in the world has more strikingly 
illustrated the proper blending of all these forms of Christian endeavor 
than has Methodism. The famous “Holy Club” at Oxford, in which were 
all the first Methodists, were all cultivated students, tutors and pupils in 
the greatest of the world’s universities, and they were also pietists and 
philanthropists. They met together to study the Greek Testament, to 
promote personal piety, and at the same time united in feeding the poor, 
visiting the sick, and caring for the prisoners. John Wesley began his 
work in the old “Foundry” in London with almost every feature of a 
modern institutional church. While revival flames were kindled in every 
heart, and revival work was in full progress, these early Methodists also 
maintained a day school for poor scholars, a dispensary, where thousands 
of poor people received medicine; they furnished skilled surgeons to treat 
the unfortunate; a reading room; an employment bureau; and a loan 
fund, not much unlike that which Dr. Greer to-day maintains in New 
York City. For us in these days, facing the great social problems brought 
to light in the evolution of society, to turn our backs upon work of this 
kind for fear that it will militate against the spirituality of the church, 
is to discount early Methodism, and to set at naught the example of our 
illustrious Founder. Ohio Methodism enters upon the new century with 
a heritage of unsurpassed value and with a corresponding resonsibility to 
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cultivate the goodly heritage and transmit it with large increments to 
future generations. Never was the call of God more clearly heard than 
that which now sounds in the ears of Ohio Methodists to go forward. 
The church so highly honored in the century now completed should 
imitate the devout Kobler and falling on her knees reconsecrate the soil 
of Ohio to prominent Christian purposes, and rededicate herself to bring 
an answer to her own prayers. That reconsecration must surely include 
the fullness of her powers, and the abundance of her possessions. 

There is, indeed, an imperative call upon Methodism, not only in this 
distinguished state, but throughout the entire connection, to enter upon 
the new century with a free will offering to God of a generous portion of 
what God has given to this favored people. Such an offering of fully 
a million dollars for Ohio, and not less than ten million dollars for the 
whole connection, would be a worthy commemoration of a distinguished 
event, and a hopeful prophecy of a century of greater victories yet to come. 
Let our motto be all for Christ and Christ for all. 


In 1798 the Rev. John Kobler was the only Methodist min- 


ister in the North West Territory and the total membership 
numbered ninety-nine. Now there are in 
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Those who know most of the character and work of the 
early Methodist ministers of the state will say of the following 
eulogy, by Rev. Dr. Fletcher Wharton, that it is not overdrawn: 

“He helped to make the sour mud-swamps and the bristling 
brier patch of the early days into the fruitful meadow of to-day. 
His message and spirit have contributed to the best life of the 
Republic and have transformed many a wild western settlement 
into a garden of the Lord. The historian of the future will have 
more to say of the Christian evangelist of the early times than 
those of the past have said. These early Methodist preachers, 
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these circuit riders, who are just now finally disappearing, were 
providential men. They mysteriously answered to times big 
with opportunity. They strangely, almost unaccountably, ap- 
peared at a critical hour in the life of this young nation. When 
we have found out all the causes that lie in the springs of human 
action, we have not then entirely accounted for these men. Think 
of it. They were in the fields plowing, in the shops manufactur- 
ing, behind the counters trading, in the courts pleading, in the 
sick chamber prescribing, in the woods clearing. They were for 
the most part men of no special educa— 
tion, men who had: grown up in ob- 
scurity, without anticipation of great 
responsibilities and with little thought 
of anything outside of daily toil. 

“Under the sway of an impulse, fitly 
named divine, they abandoned the 
plow in the furrow, and the iron in the 
forge, the goods on the counter, and 
the ax and the saw, and began to 
preach. Literally without purse or 

ASBURY ON HORSEBACK, scrip they go at God’s command 
to the wilderness. They boldly push on from: settlement to 
settlement with fervid trembling lips shouting the message of 
Christian righteousness and redeeming love to every outpost and 
human habitation on this continent. 

“Future generations will have been made nobler by their 
message of God’s truth, will see-as we do not the colossal char- 
acters they were.’ These men who have been, are already com- 
ing to be pictured in the imagination of men. In that picture 
is the noble horse, with proudly lifted head, tossing his mane to. 
the wind with intelligent eyes and wide forehead and broad 
chest netted with silken veins, sleek limbs and shining flanks, 
with dainty feet, lightly picking his way over tangled paths. His. 
easy rider is clothed with the old time great coat and leggins and 
Buffalo shoes and heavy gloves. The bronze of the wind is on 
his face, his keen eyes flash, his lips set firm and a mild resur- 
rection light in his countenance. Under him are his saddle-bags. 
bulging with clothing and some books for the people—while the 
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great trees of the forest bow to him as he rides swiftly on to his 
appointment through the woods. 

“The old time Methodist preacher was a providential char- 
acter. It will take at least another hundred years for the world 
to find him out. To the world at large these itinerants will stand 
as civilization builders. These preachers never for a moment 
let the Nation forget God. Tireless as the feet of love and faith 
they hurried from community to community, on street corners, 
and in grove and school house and humble church, preaching 
Christ, lifting up the standard of the righteous of eternal love. 
At the impulse of the message they bore to the listening multi- 
tudes, wave on wave of revival of Christian feeling and faith 
steadily swept over the country. With a wild rugged eloquence, 
almost unmatched in the history of public speech, they pleaded 
with men against their sins, turning the hearts of thousands to- 
ward God. Under the power of their appeals wild, lawless com- 
munities, whose pastimes were drunken bouts, whose humor was 
the brutal infliction of pain, where God and human goodness 
were almost totally discredited, under the force of the appeals 
of the itinerant these communities were transformed into so- 
cieties of beautiful domestic life. And out of them have come 
much of the strength and the c*aracter of the Nation to-day.” 


Vol. X.— 15. 
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THE FIRELANDS HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


BY RUSH R. SLOANE, PRESIDENT. 
1857-1901. 


Early in the spring of 1857, steps were taken to secure a 
meeting of Pioneers of the Fire Lands for the purpose of friendly 
reunion, and to devise plans to effect a permanent organization 
for collecting and preserving a record of the incidents and history 
of the settlement of the Firelands. 

The first meeting was held at the Court House, in Norwalk, 
Huron County, Ohio, May 20, 1857. 

An adjourned meeting was held at the Court House, in Nor- 
walk, Ohio, June 17, 1857, and the draft of a constitution was 
made and adopted. 

After twenty-one years of successful work and many of the 
pioneers having passed away, it was feared that a few vears 
more would witness the abandonment of the society, and recog- 
nizing the fact that while generations are passing away history 
is accumulating, it was thought best to incorporate the society 
with its old name, under the laws of Ohio, and this was done 
on the 9th day of June, 1880, and the home of the Society was 
fixed at Norwalk, Ohio, at which place it has its library and 
museum, at present in temporary quarters, but expects in the 
near future to erect a suitable building for all its purposes, for 
which object quite a fund is already secured. 

The membership of our Society is constituted of annual mem- 
bers who pay one dollar a year in advance, or as a life member 
five dollars in advance. All members shall be entitled to one 
copy each of all new publications of the Society issued during 
the first year of their membership, and by the payment of an 
additional five, making it ten dollars, in advance, a life member 
will also be entitled to one copy of The Firelands Pioneer, pub- 
lished since 1861. Honorary members may be elected by vote of 
the Society. And the Society is supported by its membership 
fees and from the sale of The Firelands Pioneer. 
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The history of the name of our Society often causes inquiry 
which it is not necessary to explain to our members, and yet we 
do no injustice to the intelligence of the public by briefly stating 
the origin of the name “Sufferers Lands or Fire Lands.” They 
embrace a half million acres of -land located in the west part of 
the Western Reserve of Ohio, and were granted in 1792 by the 
State of Connecticut to those who had suffered loss or damage 
by fire or otherwise, from the incursions of the British during the 
Revolutionary War, in Danbury, Norwalk, New London, Green- 
wich, Fairfield, Ridgefield, Groton, New and East Haven, in Con- 
necticut. 

They include all of the Western Reserve townships within 
the limits of the original county of Huron, as organized and 
established by the act of February 7, 1809. 

On January 16, 1810, Cuyahoga County was organized and 
Huron County attached to it for judicial purposes. And by the 
act of January 24, 1824, establishing the county of Lorain, the 
“Firelands” were again all included in the old county of Huron, 
and to-day are embraced within the limits of -Erie and. Huron 
Counties, excepting the townships of Ruggles, in Ashland County, 
and a part of the township of Danbury, in Ottawa County. 
On these lands and on the west bank of the Huron River, 
about two miles below the town of Milan, over one hundred 
years ago was founded a Moravian mission, called “New Salem,” 
and was one of the first white settlements made within the 
limits of what is now the State of Ohio. What a grand and 
noble record has been given to the world by the pioneer settlers 
upon these lands. , a€) 

While these pioneers were felling the forests and building 
log school houses and churches at the cross-roads, they wete 
often compelled to face the savage Indian in defense of 
their wives and children and cabin homes, or to join tie i: 
mortal heroes who gained victory and glory at Fort Stevenson 
and Fort Meigs, or upon the waters of Lake Erie, under Perry. 
They have given to our nation in times of war a McPherson; 
a John Beatty, a Lawton, and in times of peace as well as war 
as statesmen and financiers, John Sherman and Jay Cooke. As 
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inventors, an Edison; as artists, Frank H. Thompson and Charles 
Curran. 

In 1857 thé pioneers of the two counties of Huron and 
Erie met at Norwalk and organized “The Fitelands Historical 
Society,” the chief purpose of which was to collect and preserve 
in proper form the facts constituting the full history of the 
“Firelands” and to secure an authentic statement of their re- 
‘sources and productions of all kinds. The Society, which has 
‘a charter, was not organized for profit, and yet no corporation 
has ever declared richer of greater dividends. 

And what has this Society done? 

[ts meetings, quarterly and annually, have been regularly 
held. Its publications, thirty-five numbers or volumes, and in 
number of pages exceeding those of any historic society in Ohio 
or in the West. These publications, devoted to the early history 
of the Firelands and of the State of Ohio, include 4,386 pages 
of valuable early history, most of which was never in print before, 
and contain full and complete memoirs of thirty-two townships 
reported by original pioneers in those townships. It has collected 
valuable books, papers, pamphlets and writings along special lines 
which cannot now be duplicated. 

It has also many bound volumes of newspapers, in which 
both the local as well as the general history of the State and 
country is preserved for the use of investigators and historians. 
Its collection of maps, many made by the original surveyors, will 
‘be of great value in settling matters of facts and early land titles. 

It has a large collection of genealogy which is often con- 
ssulted for early family history. 

The museum collection embraces a large number of Indian 
relics, nearly all found within the Firelands. The selection em- 
braces rare fossils and petrifactions which possess great interest 
to the geologist and student, and tend to confirm the theory 
that the shores of Lake Erie at some remote period extended 
further south than they do now. 

There are original letters from our early statesmen and 
warriors, from Generals Washington, Green and Harrison, from 
Cass and Chase, from Grant and Garfield and from those of the 
‘present day. 
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There are guns and pistols, cannon and rifle - balls, musket 
ball and grape shot, powder flasks and pocketbooks picked up. 
on the battle fields of all the wars in which our country has 
engaged, and also numerous mementoes of the battle on Lake 
Erie on September 10, 1813. 

During the existence of our Society since May, 1857, it 
has exchanged its publications with a number of state historical 
societies, thus spreading broadcast the early and important events 
of our section of Ohio, both in peace and war, which go so far 
to make up and complete the grand and glorious history of the 
state of Ohio’s century of growth, and which mark its trans- 
formation, step by step, from a wilderress into its present pros- 
perous condition. 

In the Society’s publications are to be found the able, in- 
teresting and eloquent addresses of such pioneer citizens and 
distinguished men as Eleutheros Cooke, Elisha Whittlesey, E. 
Lane, Charles Whittlesey, John Sherman, Platt Benedict, Joshua 
R. Giddings, L. B. Gurley, President R. B. Hayes, General L. 
V. Bierce, P. N. Schuyler, Clark Waggoner, G. T. Stewart, 
and others; these addresses being of great interest and value 
and never published elsewhere. 

The industry and work which has accomplished these results 
and kept this Society alive and active during all these years 
since 1857, can better be appreciated than described. 

Our publications also include the obituaries and memoirs of 
many hundreds of our pioneer citizens, the most reliable sources 
of local and state history. These eye witnesses of early events 
in our state are nearly all gone, and as yet the history of Ohio 
in the past century has not been written. Taylor, Butterfield, 
and King have furnished valuable general data concerning the 
state. Taylor is wholly devoted to the ante-territorial period 
and the other two giving but few pages to the progress and 
history of the state during the first century of its existence. 

If this glorious and heroic period of Ohio’s history is ever 
written, and it must be, it cannot be full and complete without 
the papers, maps, pamphlets and over four thousand pages of 
published reminiscences of the Firelands Historical Society. The 
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collecting and preserving of these scattered materials have been 
and will continue to be the life work of our Society. 

With a faithfulness not often equalled, never excelled, our 
Society has jealously guarded its trust and done its work. The 
only regret is that more has not been accomplished. But such 
work as we have done will, we believe, in the words of the Ger- 
man couplet regarding history and its record: 


“Landmarks be these, that are never to perish, 
Stars that will shine on the darkest day.” 

The following are the present officials of the Firelands His- 
torical Society : 

Hon. Rush R. Sloane, President, Sandusky, Ohio. 

Hon. S. A. Wildman, First Vice President, Norwalk, Ohio. 

A. Jj. Barney, Second Vice President, Milan, Ohio. 

C. W. Manahan, Treasurer, Norwalk, Ohio. 

Hon. C. H. Gallup, Librarian, Norwalk, Ohio, 

Dr. A. Sheldon, Secretary, Norwalk, Ohio. 

Mrs. C. W. Boalt, Corresponding Secretary, Norwalk, Ohio. 

Biographer Huron County, Dr. F. E. Weeks, Clarksfield, 
Ohio. 

Board of Directors and Trustees: 

The President and Secretary, ex-officio. 

J. M. Whiton, Wakeman, Ohio. 

Hon. C. H. Gallup, Norwalk, Ohio. 

R. M. Lockwood, Milan, Ohio. 

D. D. Benedict, Norwalk, Ohio. 

Publishing Committee : 

Hon. C. H. Gallup, Norwalk, Ohio. 

Hon. L. C. Laylin, Norwalk, Ohio. 

Hon. J. F. Laning, Norwalk, Ohio. 

Biographer Erie County, John McKelvey, Sandusky, Ohio. 





Ohio, the Site of the Garden of Eden. 


OHIO, THE SITE OF THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 
THE SERPENT MOUND, THE HOME OF ADAM AND EVE. 
THE THEORY OF REV. LANDON WEST. 


[The following article is not exactly archaeology nor history though 
it contains something of each. * It is, however, so unique and entertain- 
ing that we reproduce it as it has been given to the public in the daily 
press. |—EpItor. 


Here is food for the “higher critics,” the Egyptologists, arch- 
aeologists and the Biblical students of all classes. The Garden 
of Eden, it seems, is now definitely located. The site is in Ohio, 
“‘Adams” county, to be more precise. The discoverer is the Rev. 
Mr. Landon West of Pleasant Hill, also in Ohio. 

The famous Serpent Mound of Ohio is the key to the whole 
discovery, according to the New York Herald. No object that 
has ever been discovered possesses for archaeologists such intense 
and varied interest as this curious earthwork. Since 1849, when 
it was first accurately surveyed by Messrs. Squire and Davis, it 
has been a Mecca for archaeologists from all parts of the world. 
Volumes have been written about it, and every theory conceivable 
by the mind of man has been advanced as to the purpose of the 
vast work. Now, it has a new and vivid interest. 

It has been called a shrine and an alter,a cemetery and a place 
for worship, it has been shown to be an idol and a place where 
human beings were sacrificed — all to the perfect satisfaction of 
the learned persons making the various guesses. 

The character of this mound is so unique and totally different 
from any of the other remains of earthworks left by the so-called 
Mound Builders that every utterance made in relation to it in- 
stantly attracts the notice of the scholars. Professor Putnam of 
Harvard university prepared an exhaustive account of the mound 
and gave his theory as to its significance. It was through his ef- 
forts that the mound was saved from total destruction. In 1887 
he visited it for the first time and was powerfully impressed with 
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its tremendous significance. He impressed the college authorities 
with the value of the mound, and later it passed into the posses- 
sion of the college. Later in 1889, it was formally presented by 
Harvard college to the State Archaelogical and Historical society 
of Ohio. 

Professor Putnam conducted extensive explorations in the 
hope of learning the true character and significance of the work 
and made examinations which revealed something of the great 
age of the mound. It is held by some that undoubtedly it was 
old before the Chinese wall was built and that it was finished and 
disintegrating when the children of Israel slaved in Egypt. It 
is also probable, judging from the condition of the soil that covers 
the figure, that it was part of the “things universal” that were 
overwhelmed by the flood. 

The Rev. Landon West of Pleasant Hill, O., a prominent 
and widely known minister of the Baptist church, has just out- 
lined a theory concerning the creation and significance of the 
mound widely different from all those of the scientists. He be- 
lieves that the mound itself was created by the hand of the 
Creator of the world, and that it marks the site of the Garden 
of Eden. He believes that the mound is purely symbolical and 
has no significance relative to the religion or worship of any race 
of men, but is intended to teach by object lesson the fall of man 
and the consequences of sin in the Garden of Eden. | 

The Rev. Mr. West was born and lived to manhood near the 
mound. Early in life he conceived the idea that the mound was 
not an object of worship nor a place of sacrifice, nor for inter- 
ment, nor yet a spot where the tribes of the earth came together 
to discuss the affairs of the primitive nations. He conceived it 
to be a mighty object lesson to give expression to some great 
event that had occurred in the history of mankind. If intended 
for an object lesson, its meaning was too plain and palpable for 
discussion or argument. Plainly it was meant to illustrate the 
“first sad event” in the Garden of Eden, the deception of the 
woman by the serpent, and man’s subsequent expulsion from the 
Garden and all the attendant ills of sin, pain and death. All of 
these, he maintains, are adequately expressed by this Serpent 
Mound. ‘ 
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The jaws of the serpent are wide open, as if in the act of 
swallowing the oval-shaped fruit there situated. The Rev. Mr. 
West declares that it represents the fruit with which Satan be- 
guiled and tempted Eve. It is a very good representation of a 
gigantic plum or lemon or some such fruit as grows upon a tree. 
The Bible refers to the fruit of the tree with which Satan, that 
old serpent, did tempt Eve by telling her it was good to eat. 
How could this very idea and circumstance of deception be better 
represented on the part of a serpent, inquires this scholar, than to 
show it in the act of itself eating fruit, when it is well known that 
serpents do not eat fruit? The Rev. Mr. West maintains that 
the situation of this oval object, which scientists term an altar, 
at the wide open jaws of the serpent would appear to deny their 
claim that it is an altar. Reason indicates a contrary theory; 
that the open jaws were meant to betray the purpose of the ser- 
pent to swallow the fruit. Else why should the jaws be open? 
The only meaning of the open jaws, he asserts, is to show the in- 
tention of the serpent to swallow the fruit. This portion of the 
mound represents the deception ; the writhings and twisting of the 
body indicate the pangs of death and physical suffering. 

It would seem that this perplexing and mysterious image was 
created to express an idea, and is, therefore, purely symbolical. 
What it symbolizes can be surmised only from the image itself 
and any supporting history that may be found. If it be con- 
ceded that the, serpent mound is symbolical of man’s fall in the 
Garden of Eden, and the Rev. Mr. West, after years of study, is 
confident that it expresses no other lesson, then the question 
arises, how did this prehistoric race obtain knowledge of that 
event ? 

The Rev. Mr. West arrives at the conclusion that this great 
work was created either by God himself or by man inspired by 
Him to make an everlasting object lesson of man’s disobedience, 
Satan’s perfidy and the results of sin and death. In support of 
this startling claim the Rev. Mr. West quotes Scripture and re- 
fers to Job 16:13: “By His spirit He hath garnished the heavens ; 
‘His hand hath formed the crooked serpent.” 

He also applies the discoveries of Professor Putnam to es- 
tablish his theory. Professor Putnam learned that the depth of 
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soil on the image was equal to that covering the surrounding 
country and was of similar properties and composition. This 
important discovery justified the statement that the work itself 
had been created prior to the formation of the soil which now 
covers the earth. This discovery, however, by no means fixes the 
time of the serpent’s creation. It merely establishes the fact that 
the soil covering the image had never been disturbed by the hand 
of man. The tremendous ridge which constitutes the super- 
structure, if it may be so called, must have been formed long be- 
fore the beginning of the slow process of the soil formation by 
nature in her never ending task of creation. 

That the mound is co-existent with the hills and valleys 
that surround it and make the vicinity a veritable paradise of 
beauty is not claimed by the Rev. Mr. West. But the scientists 
have shown that it is older than the soil that gives life to the 
trees and verdure, and therefore, according to general belief, it 
must have been washed by the waves of the flood, since the agent 
removed the antediluvian soil from its resting place. The Rev. 
Mr. West does not claim that the image was created in the day 
when the world was made, but subsequently, when the Creator de- 
sired to place before the eyes of mankind an object lesson ex- 
pressive of the power and wiles of Satan as manifested in the 
Garden of Eden, and at the same time and in the same image to 
portray the pains and penalties of sin and the enduring pangs of 
death. 

The noble dimensions and perfect proportions of this ma- 
jestic figure suggest to his mind the hand and intelligence of a 
divine Creator with limitless resources. It is on a high ridge or 
rocky cliff that thrusts itself into the peaceful and lovely valley 
like the prow of some mighty ship into a calm sea. The ridge 
points to the north and extends back into a smiling land sugges- 
tive of peace, happiness and security. The head of the serpent 
lies upon the point of rock and the winding coils of the body 
reach back a thousand feet to the south, where the tail terminates 
in coils thrice repeated. The oval object, representative of the 
forbidden fruit, is a hundred feet long and has a depression in the” 
center. The size of the jaws is proportionate to the size of the 
figure, exact as in nature, which has been ascertained by measure- 
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ments of living serpents. The surrounding country is beautiful 
beyond description. Rich valleys stretch away beside three shin- 
ing streams, which converge near the great serpent. These three 
streams are interpreted as typical of the Holy Trinity — Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit. 

The image portrays the desception in the attitude of the ser- 
pent in the act of eating fruit; pain and death are shown by the 
convolutions of the serpent, just as the living animal would betray 
pain and death’s agony. The third chapter of Genesis is the only 
written history the world has of the fall of man and the cause that 
brought about his ruin. There are other references to it in the 
prophecies and revelations and all of these accounts agree and 
compare in a singularly close way, this student says, with the 
lesson imparted by the great serpent. That this remarkable con- 
formity could have been effected by beings ignorant of the great 
lesson actually symbolized, Mr. West holds, is ridiculous. That 
the image antedates the arrival on this continent of any European 
discoverer who could have brought the story of the creation and 
of man’s fall is likewise an assured fact, he declares. 

After many years he learned that the Bible nowhere says that 
the Garden of Eden was located in Asia, and that its statements 
will not conflict with the theory that the Garden was actually in 
the Western hemisphere. The events of Eden occurred at a very 
early time in the history of the world, long before the time de- 
scribed by any historian. Moses is the only writer of history who 
describes the Garden of Eden and the events that occurred 
therein. The time when he wrote was 2500 years after the cre- 
ation. He received this information from no written word, but 
from the inspiration of the Lord. No man was alive who knew it 
before Moses. The Rev. Mr. West affirms it to be his belief that 
the figure of the serpent was drawn by the hand of the Creator, 
and that America is, in fact, the land in which Eden was located. 
Note Genesis 2:8; II Kings 19:12; Ezekiel 27:23; 28:13; 31:8, 
and 29:18. 

A curious and not unimportant consideration in connection 
with the mound is the fact that a crook was made in the northern 
line of the county containing the figure in order that the entire 
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work might be contained within the county, which was established 
in 1790. 

“This figure,” says Rev. Mr. West, “is the most ancient 
record of history known to exist. It shows first sin and its im- 
mediate results as Moses also records them, and up to the time 
of the flood, which occurred in the year of the world 1655, it gave 
an actual object lesson and record of Eden and its events. But 
after the flood and until Moses, in the year 2500, the record of the 
creation, of the fall of man, of death, and of the flood, as well 
as of all other events retained till now of the history of the world, 
was taught and obtained only by tradition. Yet during all that 
time this perfect illustration of thought and of history was in ex- 
istence, created beyond doubt to portray the one sad event and to 
mark the spot where God’s Word and that form of teaching were 
first given to the human family. All that Job says of the event 
he learned by tradition, and no less than 2500 years after its oc- 
currence. 

“All that education, science, history, revelation and art can 
do to illustrate the thoughts of intelligent beings either on earth 
or in heaven has not been found to excel in clearness this ser- 
pent image in setting forth the one event in Eden’s garden. 

“This serpent figure was made long before the first copy of 
God’s book was printed, yet it supports the written or inspired 
history of the human race. Will any one say that those who de- 
signed the serpent mound did not have in mind the event of sin 
and death as it occurred in the Garden of Eden?” 


VIEW OF PROFESSOR W. J. M’GEE OF THE BUREAU OF ETHNOLOGY. 


The serpent mound is prehistoric. We do not know just 
how old it is, but we may judge that it is not more than 1000 
years old, nor less than 350 years. It was built, presumably, by 
the Indians who occupied that region at the time when it was first 
discovered by the whites. The white pioneers found the pre- 
sumptive descendants of the builders of the serpent mound still in 
possession of the territory on which this mighty monument to 
their ancestors’ religious faith had been erected. ; 

Of the important place which religion held in the lives of 
these people we may judge from the mighty monuments they left 
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behind them as memorials of their faith. Much of their time 
was occupied by a series of elaborate ceremonials, celebrated an- 
nually, in the course of which they danced, feasted and busied 
themselves with the building of mounds. Quite frequently these 
mounds were gigantic effigies of animals, and in this fashion 
were represented the bear, wolf, otter, eagle, crow and other 
animal “totems” or tutelaries of the class and tribes; the largest 
of all is the serpent mound of Adams county, Ohio, which is 
about 1000 feet long. 

These effigy mounds do not seem to have been built for 
burial purposes. In the serpent mound nothing worth mention- 
ing has ever been found. The mounds are purely symbolic. 
The snake was sacred, an object of veneration or worship; so, 
likewise, were the other animals represented. Savages commonly 
attribute to wild beasts special potencies, associating them with 
the supernatural, and extend toward them a kind of worship. 

It is probable that the building of the serpent mound ex- 
tended over a number of years, and that the work was taken up 
annually, on the occasion of a cértain festival. Thus it underwent 
a progressive enlargement and extension through a considerable 
period, the plan growing as the structure developed. Judging 
from the observed habits of Indians, the method of construction 
was simple, women bringing the earth in baskets on their backs, 
and the men managing and superintending the task. Incident- 
ally there were feasting and dancing; it was all part of a cere- 
monial corresponding in character to the “Green Corn Dance” of 
the modern Iroquois or the “Dog Feast” of various Algonquin 
tribes. ° 
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PRESIDENT WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
MAIN EVENTS IN HIS LIFE. 


William McKinley was born at Niles, Trumbull County, 
Ohio, and was descended from Scotch and Irish ancestry. James 
and William McKinley, the heads of the two branches of the 
McKinley family in this country, one in the Southern, the other 
in the Northern States, came from the north of Ireland. James 
was the father of .David McKinley, ‘the great-grandfather of 
the late President. 

James McKinley settled in York County, Pennsylvania. His 
son, David McKinley, served with honor in the Colonial army in 
the Revolutionary War. David’s second son, James, married 
Mary Rose. The Roses were of English extraction. To James 
and Mary Rose McKinley were born twelve children, of whom 
William McKinley, the father of. the President, was the second 
child. He was born November 15, 1807, in Mercer County, 
Pennsylvania. He moved to Canton, Ohio, and when he was 
twenty-two years of age he was married to Nancy Allison, by 
whom he had nine children, the late President being the seventh 
child. 

At the time of President McKinley’s birth, his father was 
managing an iron furnace at Niles, Ohio. Later the family re- 
moved to Poland, Ohio, where William McKinley, Jr., attended 
the public school and the academy, an institution of advanced 
grade for that period. He applied himself to his studies with 
such diligence and success that at the age of seventeen he taught 
a term of school in what was then known as the Kerr District. The 
funds he acquired by teaching he expended for further tuition 
for himself and other members of the family in the Poland 
Academy. He was hardly sixteen years of age when he united 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church. He at once took up the 
duties of a Christian life and faithfully filled them to the end. At 
the age of seventeen he entered the Allegheny College, but his 
health becoming impaired, he shortly returned to Poland. 
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At the commencement of the Civil War he was among the 
first to enlist. With him enlisted his cousin, William McKinley 
Osborne, now General Osborne, the American consul-general in 
London, who gives the following account of their enlistment : 

“There was great excitement at that time, and hundreds of 
people followed the soldiers. Will and I were among them. We 
drove in a buggy over to Youngstown, and there saw the com- 
pany leave for Columbus. On our way back to Poland that night 
we discussed the matter together and decided that it was our duty 
to volunteer, and we thought that the men who staid would be 
despised by the community. 

‘When we reached home Will told his mother what we had 
concluded to do, and she at once replied : “Well, boys, if you think 
it is your duty to fight for your country, I think you ought to go.’ 
A few days after ths I left Poland for home, and told father that I 
wanted to go to the army. I knew he would allow me to go, as 
Aunt Nancy advised. I was rot disappointed. My father was 
a Democrat, but he was a liberal man. He told me I could do as I 
wished, and he gave me some money (it was gold, J remember) 
to fit me out. Will McKinley left Poland, and we went to Cleve- 
land together. From there we went to Columbus and enlisted at 
Camp Chase. General Fremont swore us in. Our enlistment was 
in cold blood, and not through the enthusiasm of the moment: It 
was done as McKinley has done the most things of his life, as 
the logical offspring of careful conclusion.” 

Young McKinley soon distinguished himself for courage and’ 
ability. Ata gatherng at Lakeside, Ohio, July 30, 1891, the late 
Ex-President Rutherford B. Hayes told the story of the young 
soldier’s spirit and exploits. 

“Rather more than thirty years ago,” said General Hayes, 
“T made the acquaintance of Major McKinley. He was then a 
boy, had just passed the age of seventeen. He had before that 
taught school, and was coming from the academy to the camp. 
He with me entered upon a new, strange life—a soldier’s life— 
in the time of actual war. We were in a fortunate regiment—its 
colonel was William S. Rosecrans—a graduate of West Point, a 
brave, a patriotic, and an able man, who afterward came to com- 
mand great armies and fight many famous battles. Its lieutenant- 
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colonei was Stanley Matthews—a scholar and able lawyer, who, 
after his appointment to the Supreme Bench, the whole bar of the 
United States was afterward convinced, was of unsurpassed ability 
and character for that high place. 

“In this regiment Major McKinley came, the boy I have de- 
scribed, carrying his musket and knapsack. 

“Young as he was, we soon found that in business, in execu- 
tive ability, young McKinley was a man of rare capacity, of un- 
usual and unsurpassed capacity, especially for a boy of his age. 
When battles were fought or service was to be performed in war- 
like things he always took his place. The night was never too 
dark; the weather was never too cold; there was no sleet, or 
storm or hail, or snow or rain that was in the way of his prompt 
and efficient performance of every duty. 

“When I became commander of the regiment, he soon came 
to be upon my staff, and he remained upon my staff for one or 
two years, so that | did literally and in fact know him like a 
book and loved him like a brother. From that time he naturally 
progressed, for his talents and capacity could not be unknown 
to the staff of the commander of the Army of West Virginia, 
George Crook, a favorite of the army he commanded. He wanted 
McKinley, and of course it was my duty to tell McKinley he 
must leave me. The bloodiest day of the war, the day on which 
more men were killed or wounded than on any other one day, 
was September 17, 1862, in the battle of Antietam. 

“The battle began at daylight. Before daylight men were in 
the ranks and preparing for it. Without.breakfast, without coffee, 
they went into the fight, and it continued until after the sun had 
set. The commissary department of that brigade was under 
Sergeant McKinley's administration and personal supervision. 
From his hands every man in the regiment was served with hot 
coffee and warm meats, a thing that had never occurred under 
similar circumstances in any other army in the world. He passed 
under fire and delivered with his own hands, these things, so 
essential for the men for whom he was laboring.” 

The records show that William McKinley, Jr., enlisted as a 
private in Company E of the Twenty-third Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, on June 11, 1861; that he was promoted to commissary ser- 
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geant on April 15, 1862; that he was promoted to second lieuten- 
ant of Company D on September 23, 1862; that he was promoted 
to first lieutenant of Company E on February 7, 1863; that he 
was promoted to captain of Company G on July 25, 1864; that he 
was detailed as acting assistant adjutant-general of the First Di- 
vision, First Army Corps, on the staff of General Carroll; that 
he was brevetted major on March 13, 1865, and that he was mus- 
tered out of the service on July 26, 1865. 

“For gallant and meritorious services at the battles of Ope- 
quan, Cedar Creek, and Fisher’s Hill,’ reads the document com- 
missioning young McKinley as brevet-major, signed, “A. Lin- 
coln.” 

On his return to Ohio at the close of the war, McKinley en- 
tered upon the study of law in the office of Judge Glidden at Po- 
land, and later pursued a course in the Law School at Albany, 
N. Y. He was admitted to the bar in 1867, and then began the 
practice of his profession at Canton, Ohio, henceforth to be for- 
ever associated with his name as the center of a home-life truly 
ideal. He was united in marriage to Miss Ida Saxton, of Canton; 
January 25, 1871. Two children, both of them girls, were born to 
them. Both died in early childhood. 

Only two years after taking up his residence in Canton, Mr. 

McKinley received the Republican nomination for prosecuting at- 
torney, and though the county was hopelessly Democratic, he 
was elected. He was elected to Congress in 1876, and served con- 
tinuously from 1877 until March, 1891. He was elected governor 
.of Ohio in 1891, and re-elected in 1893 by a plurality of 80,995. 
He was elevated to the Presidency, November 3, 1896, and ‘re- 
elected November 6, 1900. His administration covers the most 
eventful and important chapter in our National history since the- 
period of the Civil War. Under the guidance of his firm but be-: 
nign hand the Nation has entered upon a new era of abounding- 
prosperity and world-wide prestige. 
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GENEALOGY OF WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


r "my BY REV. A. STAPLETON. 


[The following genealogical sketch of President McKinley was pre- 
pared by the Rev. A. Stapleton, of Carlisle, Pa. We give it as it was 
originally published in the New York Sun.]—Ebiror. 

“It should be a matter of regret to all true historians that the 
campaign histories of President McKinley were erroneous in 
several important genealogical details. The data herein given 
may be relied on as correct, as they are the result of researches in 
the court records and other authorities still extant. 

“The ancestors of President McKinley belong to that sturdy 
race of people called the Scotch Irish, so called because in 1607 
King James I located a large number of Scots in the northern 
part of Ireland on lands from which the Irish had been evicted. 
These settlements were gradually augmented by immigration un- 
til eventually the Scotch-Irish element predominated in this re- 
gion. They were staunch Presbyterians in faith and in the course 
of time developed traits and peculiarities so marked as to almost 
stamp them as a distifct race. 

“In course of time this noble people were overtaken by many 
hardships, which as the successive failure of crops, besides very 
unsatisfactory civil and religious conditions. Their only source 
of relief was in immigration to America, in which they were en- 
couraged by agents of the American colonies. After 1715 the 
immigration became very extensive, the chief port of arrival be- 
ing New Castle on the Delaware, below Philadelphia. 

“The Scotch-Irish being citizens of the British realm their 
arrival is not a matter of record like that of the Germans, Swiss, 
Dutch, etc., who are designated as foreigners in the colonial 
records, and were required to subscribe to an oath of allegiance 
upon arrival, besides a subsequent naturalization. Hence it fol- 
lows that citizens of the realm are more difficult to identity than 
foreigners by the historian. Our only recourse is in tax lists, 
land warrants, court records, etc. 
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“In the case of President McKinley, we have an undisputed 
record to his great-grandfather, David McKinley. We know 
that he was a revolutionary soldier, that he was born in York 
county, Pa., that he removed to Westmoreland county after the 
revolution, and in 1814 to Ohio, where he died. In the cemetery 
of the Chatfield Lutheran church in Crawford county, Ohio, may 
be seen two modest granite markers with the following inscrip- 
tions: ‘David McKinley, Revolutionary Soldier. Born 1755; 
died, 1840,’ and ‘Hannah C. Rose, born 1757; died, 1840.’ 

“David McKinley was the father of James, born September 
19, 1783, married Mary Rose, of Mercer county, Pa., and re- 
moved thence to Chatfield, where he purchased a farm, on which 
he died. He was the father of William McKinley, sr., born in 
1807, and died in Canton, Ohio, in 1892. The latter was the 
father of President McKinley. Hannah C. Rose, buried by the 
side of David McKinley, was the great-grandmother of the pres- 
ident. She was also the great-grandmother of former Mayor 
Rose, of Cleveland. 

“For the history of the family prior to David, the soldier, 
we must rely on the court house records at Lancaster, and York, 
Pa. From various documents and entries we think the evidence 
incontrovertible that David McKinley, the head of the clan Mc- 
Kinley in America, landed at New Castle, and located in (now 
Chanceford township, York county, Pa.), in 1743. At that time 
he was well along in life. He was accompanied by his wife, 
Esther, and three sons, John, David, Stephen, and a daughter, 
Mary. There are frequent references to these sons in the county 
archives. ° 

“The immigrant was a weaver by trade, but, like all thrifty 
artisans of that day he secured a good homestead. It is possible, 
but not probable, that he arrived in the province earlier than 1743, 
but in this year his name first appears on the records in a warrant 
for 316 acres of land on a beautiful elevation overlooking the 
Susquehanna river in the distance. , 

“That he was a man of enterprise is shown in the fact that in 
1749 he circulated a petition for a public highway, which he also 
presented to court. The following year he was made supervisor - 
and doubtless had the task imposed on himself to engineer his 
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road to a completion. His name occurs frequently in the most 
honorable way, showing him to have been a man of unusual 
probity and worth as a citizen. 

“David McKinley, the immigrant, died intestate in 1757, 
leaving his wife and children as already named. His daughter 
was intermarried with Samuel Gordon. The settlement of the 
estate shows personal property to the value of £220, or $1,100, 
besides the plantation, which was divided. Later, however, the 
son John (who, with his mother, was the executor); purchased 
the entire estate. 

“This leads us to the consideration of the second generation, 
viz., John McKinley, eldest son of the immigrant. Before en- 
tering upon details we here throw out the precautionary statement 
that the names McKinley and McGinley are both contemporan- 
eous and interchangeable in our early records, owing to the care- 
lessness of scribes. They were however separate families in 
York county, The McGinleys proper came from James Mc- 
Ginley, who died in York county in 1755, leaving an only son 
John. No relationship is known to have existed between the 
families, although remotely it might have been the case. The 
president’s ancestors, so far as we have ascertained, always wrote 
their name as now. 

‘Resuming our narrative of the McKinleys, John, son of the 
immigrant, was born about 1728 and in his day was one of the 
foremost men of York county. He became a large landowner and 
frequently figures in important business transactions. When hos- 
tilities broke out with the mother country he staunchly supported 
the revolution and was made wagonmaster for Chanceford town- 
ship by the committee of safety. He died on his estate February 
18, 1779, being survived by his widow Margaret, an only son 
David, great-grandfather of the president, and daughters Esther, 
Jean, Elizabeth and Susan. The widow subsequently married 
Thomas McCulloch. She died in the winter of 1781. 

“This leads us down to David McKinley, grandson of the 
immigrant and great-grandfather of the president. He was born 
on the old homestead in Chanceford township, May 16, 1755. In 
1776 he enlisted in Captain Reed’s company of Ferrymen in the 
war of the revolution. This was the Seventh company of the 
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fLighth battalion of York county militia. The militiamen, it 
should be remembered, were called out in emergencies and were 
drafted in sections for active service, making what were then 
called tours of service. In this way nearly all the militia of 
Pennsylvania saw many tours of service, much hard fighting, and 
the most ‘perilous kind of military life. 

“The local historians of York county had been in corres- 
pondence with the president respecting his York county antece- 
dents. He had expressed himself as much gratified by their re- 
searches and interest in his ancestry and faithfully promised at an 
opportune time to visit the scenes of his ancestral abode. Sev- 
eral dates for the proposed visit were partly agreed on, and great 
preparations for the visit were in prospect, when the critical 
events preceding the outbreak of the Spanish war compelled suc- 
cessive postponements of the visit. 

“As a matter of interest we may add that a muster roll of the 
company of which his great-grandfather was a member, and ever 
since the revolution in the possession of the descendants of 
Colonel John Hay, was some years ago presented to the presi- 
dent and received by him with many expressions of delight and 
satisfaction.” 


LINE OF DESCENT OF PRESIDENT McKINLEY FROM 
MACDUFF, THANE OF FIFE. 


(From “The Scotch Ancestors of President McKinley.’’) 


1. Duncan MacDuff, Maormor of Fife, born about A. D. 1000; 
killed Macbeth December 5, 1056. 


“Lay on Macduff! 
And damn’d be him that first cries ‘Hold, enough!’ 
—Shakspeare’s Macbetli. 


” 


2. Dufagan MacDuff, styled second Earl of Fife. 

3. Constantine MacDuff, styled third Earl of Fife; died 1129. 
Judiciary of Scotland, “‘a discreet and eloquent man.” 

4. Gillimichael MacDuff, fourth Earl of Fife, died 1139. 

5. Duncan MacDuff, fifth Earl of Fife, Regent of Scotland, 1158, 
died 1154. 

6. Seach (Gaelic for Shaw) MacDuff, died 1179. Commander of 
the army of King Malcolm IV, which quelled the Insurrection of Moray, 
1161. Called Mac-an-Toi-sic (son of the chief of foremost), which 
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became the surname of the family. Founder and first chief of Clan Mac— 
Intosh. Married Giles, daughter of Hugh de Montgomery, and had 

7. Shaw Oig (the younger) MacIntosh (died 1209 or 1210). Sec- 
ond Chief of Clan MacIntosh and governor of the Castle of Inverness 
for 30 years. Battle of Torvain. Married Mary, daughter of Sir Harry 
de Sandylands and had three sons, of whom 

8. William MacIntosh married Beatrix Learmouth and had 

9. Shaw MacIntosh, fourth Chief of MacIntosh, who married in 
1230, Helena, daughter of William, Thane of Calder, and died in 1265. 
“Cumhadh mhic a’ Arisaig.” 

10. Farquhar MacIntosh (killed in duel, 1274), fifth Chief of Clan 
MacIntosh; MacIntosh warcry, “Loch na Maoidh.”’ Married Mora of 
Isla, daughter of Angues Mor and sister of Angus Oig, the ‘Protector 
of Bruce.” 

11. Angus MacIntosh or Angus mac Farquhard, born 1268, died 
1345; married in 1291-2, Eva, daughter and heiress of Gilpatrick, the son 
of Dugall Dall, who was son of Gillichattan-Mor, the founder of Clan 
Chattan, and became captain or leader of the Clan Angus, was a staunch 
supporter of Robert Bruce and took part in the famous battle of Ban- 
nockburn, in 1314. 

12. Ian (Gaelic for John) MacIntosh. 

13., Gilchrist. MacIntosh, sometimes called Christi-Jonson or Gil- 
christ mac Ian (Gilchrist, son of John, from which comes the name of 
Johnson). 

14. Shaw Mor (Great) MacIntosh, or Mackintosh, whose pedigree 
is given in the ancient manuscripts as Shaw mac Gilchrist mac Ian mac 
Angus mac Farquhar, etc. (Mac being the Gaelic for son), was leader of 
the victorious thirty at the battle of the North Inch of Perth, 1396, which 
Sir Walter Scott so graphically describes in his “‘“Fair Maid of Perth.” 

15. Seumas (James) Mackintosh, the Chief of the Clan, killed at 
memorable battle of Harlaw, 1411, “the final contest between the Celt 
and Teuton for Scottish independence.” Ballad: ‘There was not sin’ 
King Kenneth’s days,” etc. 

16. Allister Ciar Mackintosh obtains the estate of Rothiemurchus 
by deed, 1464, and is called “Shaw of Rothiemurchus”’; married a daugh- 
ter of “Stuart of Kinkardine.” 

17. Fearchard (Farquhar) Mackintosh, forester to the Earl of 
Mar, appointed Hereditary Chamberlain of the Braes of Mar, 1460-1488. 
Married a daughter of Patrick Robertson, first of the family of Lude, 
Chief of Clan Robertson or Clan Donnachie, descendant of “Erle Patryk 
de Atholia.””’ His sons called Farquhar-son. 

18. Donald Farquharson. The Piobrachd. Rallying cry of Clan 
Farquharson, “Carn na Cuimhne.” Motto: “Fide et fortitudine.” Mar- 
ried a daughter of Robertson of the Calvene family. 

19. Farquhar Beg (Gaelic for little), married into the family of 
Chisholm, of Strath Glass. Erchless Castle, the family seat. 
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20. Donald Farquharson married Isabel, only child of- Duncan 
Stewart, commonly called Duncan Downa Dona, of the family of Mar. 

21. Findlay (Gaelic Fionn-laidh), commonly called Findlay Mor, 
or Great Findla. Killed at the battle of Pinkie, 1547, while bearing the 
royal standard of Scotland. First wife a daughter of Baron Reid, of 
Kinkardine Stewart, by whom he had four sons, who took the name of 
Maclanla. The Gaelic form MacFhionn-laidh (meaning son of Findlay), 
being pronounced as nearly as English spelling can show it—Mac-ionn-lay, 
or Mach-un-la. Clan MacKinlay Suaich-ean-tas, or badge is Lus-nam— 
ban-sith, the fox glove. Old motto of the clan: “We force nae friend; 
we fear nae foe.” Tartan or plaid. 

22. William MacKinlay died in the reign of James VI (1603-1625). 
Had four sons, who settled at “The Annie,” a corruption of the Gaelic 
Anabhain-fheidh, meaning “The ford of the stag,” which is near Callen- 
der, in Perthshire. 

23. Thomas (?) MacKinlay, or at least one of the sons of William 
No. 22, the eldest of whom was John. Thomas is known to have lived 
at “The Annie” in 1587. . 

24. Donald or Domhniul Mac Kinlay, who was born at “The 
Annie,” is known to have been a grandson of William No. 22. 

25. John (Gaelic Ian) MacKinlay, born at “The Annie” about 1645; 
had three sons; Donald, the eldest, born 1669; “James, the Trooper” 
(born probably 1671), and John, born 1679. 

26. “James, the Trooper,” went to Ireland as guide to the victorious 
army of William III at the Battle of the Boyne, 1690. Settled in Ireland, 
and was ancestor of a large portion of the Irish McKinleys. 

27. David McKinley, known as “David, the Weaver,” born prob- 
ably in 1705; exact date of his immigration to America not known, as the 
records of New Castle, Delaware, where most of the early Pennsylvania 
settlers landed, were destroyed by the British during the Revolutionary 
war. He settled in Chanceford township, York county, Pa., probably 
before 1745, in which year a tract of land was granted to him. He died 
in 1761. 

28. John McKinlay, died in 1779. Served in the Revolutionary war 
in 1778, in Captain Joseph Reed’s company, York county militia. 

29.. David McKinlay, born May 16, 1755, in York county, Pa. ;. died 
August 8, 1840, in Crawford county, O. Served in the Revolutionary war 
in the companies of Captains McCaskey, Ross, Laird, Reed, Holderbaum, 
Sloymaker, Robe and Harnahan. As a member of the “Flying Camp” 
he was engaged in the defense of the fort at Paulus Hook (now Jersey 
City, N. J.), and skirmislr at Amboy in 1776, and in the skirmish at 
Chestnut Hill in 1777. He married in Westmoreland county, Pa., Sarah 
Gray. 

30. James McKinley, born September 19, 1783. Married “Polly” 
Rose about 1805. Resided in Mercer county, Pa. Became interested in 
the iron business early in “the thirties,’ and run a charcoal furnace for 
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a number of years at Lisbon, O. Elder in the Lisbon Presbyterian church 
from 1822 to 1836. 

31. William McKinley, born in Pine township, Mercer county, Pa., 
November 15, 1807; died in 1892. Manager of the old furnace near New 
Wilmington, Lawrence county, Pa., for 21 years. Married Nancy Allison 
in 1829, and resided at Poland, O. Was a devout Methodist, a staunch 
Whig, a good Republican and an ardent advocate of a protective tariff. 

32. William McKinley, born January 29, 1843, at Niles, O. 
Attended Poland academy. Entered Allegheny college, 1860. Private 
Twenty-third Ohio Volunteer infantry, June, 1861. Shouldered the 
musket, carried the knapsack, and “Drank from the same canteen.” Pro- 
moted to commissary sergeant August, 1862; second lieutenant, Septem- 
ber, 1862; first lieutenant, February 7, 1863; captain, July 25, 1864; brevet 
major of the United States volunteers, 1864. Mustered out with the 
Twenty-third Ohio July 26, 1865. Admitted to the bar, 1867; prosecuting 
attorney, 1869. Married January 25, 1871, Miss Ida Saxton. Defended 
coal miners of Stark county, 1875, clearing them of an unjust charge. 
Elected to congress 1876, and served 14 years. Governor of Ohio 1891 
and 1895. Elected president of the United States 1896. 


Numerous articles having appeared in the press, claiming that Presi- 
dent McKinley’s grandfather was born in Ireland—some papers even illus— 
trating what they claim to have been his birthplace, it is but justice to 
say that ancestors Nos. 27, 28 and 29 are proven by the records of York 
county, Pa. 





EDITORIALANA. 
VOL. X. No. 2. Ede Raudolt OCTOBER, 1901. 


WILLIAM MCKINLEY. 


Elsewhere in this Quarterly we report at some length the interesting 
ceremonies held on Ohio Day, July 18, at the Pan-American Exposition. 
Little did we suspect on that joyful day that 

in two brief months a terrible tragedy would 

transform the bright banners, bedecking the 

buildings into the “trappings and suits of woe.” 

On Friday, September 6, President McKinley at- 

tended the Exposition and in the afternoon while 

holdirg a public reception in the Temple of Music, 

he was cowardly shot by an anarchist assassin. 

The details of the dastardly crime have been told 

in hundreds of papers and magazines. The skill and 

science of surgery could not avail and on the 

morning of September 14, at 2.15 o’clock in the 

residence of Hon. John G. Milburn, President of 


the Pan-American Exposition, the soul of William McKinley took its 
flight to the realm of the great unknown. As Mr. McKinley was an 
influential promoter of the State Archzological and Historical Society, 
and the personal friend of the writer, it would be a dereliction not to 
give expression in the pages of this Quarterly to our respect and reverence 
for the illustrious departed. 

William McKinley was no common man; we may not be wrong if we 
say that he was, taken altogether, the greatest man Ohio has produced 
and given to the nation. We present in another part of this Quarterly 
the main facts in his life, but even that is hardly necessary for the chron- 
ology of his career is a household tale, known to all, as familiarly, per- 
haps at this moment better known, than that of Washington or Lincoln— 
how he sprang not from the aristocratic station of the one or the lowly 
level of the other, but from that best and most fortunate portion of our 
social order—the middle class, whence comes the sinew and the strength 
‘of our nationality. In youth he received a fair education in’ the best 
schools of his day and locality. But his enduring discipline—better than 
which any academy or university could confer—was that purpose to right 
living and high thinking which his gentle and strong mother imbedded 
in his boyhood mind. He never became a deep scholar or a learned 
man—in the bookish sense—but he brought with him at his birth 
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prudence and wisdom. He was from the start appreciative of, and am- 
bitious for, the advantageous attainments of the student and he entered! 
college, but on its threshold his course was stayed by his country’s call 
to arms. How promptly he answered that call; how faithfully and loyally 
he discharged that duty history has duly recorded. The war over he 
returned to the pursuits of peace and made law his chosen profession. 
In this he at once displayed great ability, aptness and promise, which 
his fellow citizens recognized by electing him prosecuting attorney of 
his county. Then follows those famous fourteen years in Congress—when 
to his many rare natural qualifications he added-those of varied experi- 
ence and wide observation in the affairs of the state and the methods of 
men. It broadened and matured him. He revealed and developed those 
powers that characterized his public life—the simple and clear logic of 
his thought and argument, his polished but practical style of oratory. He 
concentrated his efforts—he chose a line of labor and, adhered thereto— 
he did not scatter—the great temptation of talent and versatility. He 
selected as the special subject of his studies the manufacturinig indus- 
tries of the country—their history, condition, and their advancement and 
enlargement by the policy of tariff protection. He became the master of 
his theme and the champion of its cause, and though he came in contact, 
on the floor of the house, with the strongest minds and most skilled 
speakers of his day—he steadily but surely advanced to the very front 
rank of his congressional compeers. Then came those four memorable 
years as Governor of our great state, when he tested and confirmed his 
executive abilities. During this period also, throughout the country he 
continued, in his persuasive, eloquent way, to persistently and forcefully 
advocate his political views. The commercial and financial condition of the 
country were in his favor—he was the one man of the hour—and his 
countrymen elevated him to the highest position in their gift—to the most 
exalted office in the civilized world. He was fully equipped and equal to it. 
He not only faithfully fulfilled his promise to the people, but he was’ sud- 
denly called upon to guide the government through a foreign war; through 
dangers of the most delicate and far reaching international diplomacy; 
through the embroglio of European rivalries—a very vortex of unex- 
pected world entanglements—but he did this all, shrewdly, successfully, 
splendidly—so that by his statecraft, integrity, strategy and kind firmness, 
our Flag was raised to the pinnacle of earthly glory and our Nation 
promoted to the vanguard of earthly powers. He was vindicated—re- 
warded by an overwhelming reelection—and then the crash of the assas- 
sin’s bullet-—and a prosperous, happy and rejoicing people were as with 
the lightning’s flash plunged into inexpressible woe and despair. 

And what was this man that, though we knew him long ago, ap- 
parently now, so summarily bursts upon our view resplendent and revered? 
It is not our province to even touch upon the political career and achieve- 
ments that alone would have made him illustrious if not immortal. We- 
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wish to speak only of him as we saw him and he appeared to us. William 
McKinley was born the favorite of nature in outward form and feature. 
In manhood he had not a stalwart nor majestic frame like Chase or 
Garfield. But he was molded in a well proportioned physique—sustained 
with staunch and unfailing health. He had a dignified and distinguished 
bearmg that made him seem taller than he really was. He stood erect 
and moved with an energetic, nervous step, that suggested force and alert- 
ness. His handsome head rested firmly and closely upon broad shoulders; 
his chin was slightly elevated; and he looked his interviewer squarely 
in the face with a frankness and directness that encouraged the timid or 
cowed the bravado, as the case might.be. His face was Napoleonic in 
contour, as the comic and caustic papers delighted to caricature,—his 
features were clean cut and classic—deep set, piercing eyes—they were 
gray, the prevailing color we are told in intellectual men, but they beamed 
with a kindly light. His countenance in conversation wore a genial and 
amiable smile, but when in repose it was thoughtful and serious with 
almost a tinge of sadness. His voice was soft and sympathetic. He was a 
goodly man to look upon—a striking personage—such an one as any 
passing stranger would look again to notice or ask the name of, feeling 
sure he must be no ordinary person. He walked the earth with the con- 
fident conscious tread of royal manhood—and all voluntarily ac- 
knowledged the divine right of his manly kingship. He had to an extra- 
ordinary degree that indefinable but irresistible quality called “personal 
magnetism.” He cast a potent spell over all within the circle of his pres- 
ence or the range of his influence. But in manner, thought and speech, 
he was simplicity itself—there was no affectation—no posing—no officious- 
ness—no self-sufficiency—no assertive superiority—no eccentricity—never 
a suspicion of egotism or self-centered satisfaction. Though not erudite, 
he was an orator of the scholarly type. His enunciation was pleasing and 
strong, distinct and resonant—his thought logical, straightforward com- 
mon sense; his diction simple, smooth, polished, but not ornate—there was 
no juggling of words and parleying with phrases; few flowers of speech; 
no wit, humor or anecdote—no pyrotechnics, but there were popular senti- 
ments and beautiful expressions in direct, plain, Anglo-Saxon, rhetoric. 
His gestures were graceful and subdued. He was intensely in earnest; he 
had a message for the occasion and the audience and without flourish or 
pretension or pedantry, he delivered his declaration as if it were worthy 
their hearing and he was its properly chosen mouth piece. Logic and 
reason and justice were his weapons. They were sufficient. He never 
appealed to the prejudice, passion or the emotions of his auditors. Dem- 
agogy was as foreign to him as vice was to his habits. A great element 
of his leadership was his lofty, unflinching and unqualified patriotism—he 
loved, adored his country—it was the one object of his devotion and ser- 
vice. He believed the Americans were the chosen people of God, as were 
the Israelites of old—that the children of this great American republic 
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were entrusted by the ruler of nations with the leadership of Christian 
civilization—that was the dominant idea of William McKinley and his 
enthusiastic and confident expression of that loyal belief aroused the most 
patriotic response in the hearts of his countrymen. He loved to please— 
it pained him to hurt the feelings of anyone no matter how humble. 
He was ever considerate of the feelings of others—ignoring, if possible, 
their failings and weaknesses. William McKinley was a true born 
gentlemen—one of God’s noblemen, he could never have been otherwise— 
of him the lines are literally true: 


“His life was gentle and the elements so mixed in him, 
that nature might stand up and say to all the world, ‘this was 
a man.’” 


Because he was amiable and gentle he was accused of weakness— 
this was in his political career the one tremendous indictment—he was 
weak. Never was there a falser charge. That is the awful arraignment 
by the political puller, the office seeker, the disgruntled and the imprac- 
ticable—if he cannot attain his object—the appointing power is weak. 
The thoughtless and the ignorant and the prejudiced confuse weak- 
ness and fairness. We have seen this exemplified in many a public 
man—notably Mr. McKinley’s predecessor, most intimate friend and 
acknowledged model in character and beliefs, Rutherford B. Hayes. 
It was our privilege to know Mr. Hayes intimately as well as Mr. 
McKinley. Mr. Hayes was a fair, impartial, just man, who carefully 
heard both sides, weighed all the testimony and calmly chose that 
course which was for the best of all concerned. Hence he was charged 
with being weak. But fairness, justness, gentleness is not weakness, far 
from it, it is the very essence and basis of strength and firmness. Was 
Lincoln weak because his great heart responded to the tearful plea of 
the mother for the condemned boy? Was Grant weak because at Appo- 
mattox he spared Lee’s humiliation by graciously declining the préferred 
sword? No, no, gentle sympathetic humanity is not weakness. “The 
bravest are the tenderest.” “The loving are the daring.”’” Was William 
McKinley weak when at the Chicago Convention in 1888 he might have 
had the nomination but refused it because he felt in honor bound to 
Sherman. Was he weak at the Minneapolis Convention in 1892, when as 
president of the convention he was again urged to take the nomination 
and nought but honor stood in his way. It is strong to do right, it is 
weak to do wrong. William McKinley was wondrously endowed with 
political sagacity and tact. He was a master in the art of handling and 
moulding men—in appeasing, conciliating, but the exercise of that power- 
ful and dangerous faculty by him was never at the sacrifice of truth and 
integrity. He loved honors but he loved honor more. While he was a 
masterful diplomat—there was never the taint of duplicity or dissimilation 
—it was not the scheming of a Richelieu or a Wolsey. Mr. McKinley 
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coveted the praise and approbation of men; all rightly constructed men 
do—it is a stimulus to effort and an encouragement to success—but he 
wanted it above all else to come to him through merit. He would wear 
no spurs that he had not honorably won. He was long headed, watch- 
ful, patient, he could wait—he was an eminent example of the poets 
words—“All things come to him who waits.” While with tremendous 
powers of self-control he could bide his time, he was however an “oppor- 
tunist.” He had that sensitive oracular discernment that could see and 
seize the opportunity. That is akin to genius. He knew unerringly 
when his chance was at hand and he improved it—he never failed to catch 
“the tide in the affairs of men which taken in the flood, leads on to 
fortune.” He had a prophetic soul—he could foresee the logic of events— 
he believed in the correct outcome of things—he was a pronounced 
“optimist” — that was his principal philosophy and a part of his religion. 
Indeed in some of his conversations with us he seemed almost a “‘fatalist.” 
But he believed in man and he believed in God. At all times and places 
he acknowledged the power and beneficence of Christianity—but he did 
not wear his piety upon his sleeve “for daws to peck at.” Like Lincoln 
he implicitly trusted in a higher power but it was not natural to him to 
publicly unveil. the shrine of his inner temple. Here too he was greatly 
misunderstood and grossly illtreated. He was accused of cant and hy- 
pocrisy. How could a man who was such a successful politician be a 
genuine Christian? asked the skeptical. Now, the world knows better— 
Listen to this from the pen of one who neither admired nor believed in 
McKinley before the awful deed: ‘Mr. McKinley was lifted on the 
operating table, stripped for the dreaded ordeal. The doctors were ready 
to administer ether. ‘The President opened his eyes and saw that he 
was about to enter a sleep from which he might never wake. He turned 
his great hazel eyes sorrowfully upon the little group. Then he closed 
the lips. His white face was suddenly lit by a tender smile. His soul 
came into his countenance. The wan lips moved. A singular and almost 
supernatural beauty possessed him, mild, childlike and serene. The sur- 
geons paused to listen. A prayer left his lips. “Thy kingdom come, thy 
will be done.”” The voice was soft and clear. The tears rolled down Dr. 
Mynter’s face. The President raised his chest and sighed. His lips 
moved once more. “Thy will be done.”—Dr. Mann paused with the keen 
knife in his hand. There was a lump in his throat. “For thine is the 
kingdom and the power and the glory.” The eyelids fluttered faintly, 
beads of cold sweat stood on the bloodless brow—there was silence. Then 
science succeeded prayer. If there is a nobler scene in the history of 
Christian statesmen and rulers than this, I have not heard of it.” 

No leader was ever so admiringly, so trustfully followed. You do 
not need to go far to learn the secret of his success. His sincerity, sim- 
plicity, purity, unsullied honor, charming personality, courageous candor 
and unselfish, limitless patriotism, made him the most universally re- 
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spected and revered president since that one who was first in war, first 
in peace and first in the hearts of his countrymen. No American was 
more genuinely mourned and regretted—no man in history was ever so 
widely honored. The countries of Europe and the nations of the Orient 
offered tender tribute to his memory. The very governments which he 
compelled to fear and respect our flag, voluntarily acknowledged his good- 
ness and greatness—and bewailed his untimely death. Unquestionably he 
had fewer enemies than any other man who ever filled the chair of our chief 
magistracy. Many years ago when a traveling student in Germany we 
paid visit to the famous battle-field of Leipsic, where (in 1813) the great 
Napoleon, at the head of an army of nearly 400,000 soldiers met the 
enemy in far less numbers and suffered merciless and disgraceful defeat. 
It was the beginning of the dimming of the lustre of Napoleon’s star of 
Empire. He was beaten because he was wrong. He was contending at 
countless cost of life and property solely for his own self aggrandizement. 
And then close by we were permitted to stand on the field of Lutzen (1632) 
where in the Thirty Years’ war that incomparable leader and Christian 
King, the grandest figure of the 17th century, Gustavus Adolphus, led his 
little Swedish army of praying soldiers against the immense host of allied 
forces under Wallenstein. Gustavus Adolphus against tremendous odds, 
was victorious because he was contending for liberty of conscience and 
freedom of worship, but he laid down his life on that battle field, and says 
Schiller in his graphic portrayal of that event, speaking of the character of 
the Swedish leader. “In everything their lawgiver was also their example. 
In the intoxication of his fortune he was still a man and a Christian, 
and in his devotion still a hero and a King.” These are words which 
might be said of the martyred slain who sleeps in his simple sepulcher 
at Canton. The great Napoleon reached the highest summit of human 
power and glory, but it vanished with his life and is naught to-day but a 
reminder of the emptiness and the insufficiency of worldly position and 
personal prowess. The cause for which Gustavus Adolphus perished at 
Lutzen went on, like a mighty conqueror, in the hearts of every lover of 
truth and freedom. And to-day, we in America, are the inheritors of the 
righteous result of that battle. 

Our memory crowded with his eventful and rapidly passing life, 
and our senses stunned with the last tragic act, we stand in terror 
and in anger no less than unutterable sorrow—and with feelings almost 
of resentfulness at Providence, we ask why was this man of all 
others to be thus the victim of the foulest crime that the fiends of 
Hell ever committed. It is folly for us to attempt to fathom the causes 
or purposes of an infinite law. In his death the president was greater 
than in life—the pain almost stifling his speech he expressed a kindly wish 
for the assassin—‘‘let them do him no harm.” Does it not recall that 
tragedy of all tragedies on Calvary—‘‘Father forgive them for they know 
not what they do.” But William McKinley passed to immortal heights, 
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‘where we shall regard him with worshipful admiration and reverence. 


Though decorated with all the honors a nation—a world—could bestow, 
there shines through all the man—the noble spotless man. 

There is no incident in history to our mid like that journey from 
Washington to Canton of the funeral train. The catafalque, upon which 
rested the body of the illustrious dead, occupied the center of a spacious 
car—the sides of which were glass. It was brilliantly lighted at night, 
so that for a long distance the interior of the car and its hallowed con- 
tents were plainly visible. As that train sped on through the darkness 
of night—winding its way over hill and through dale and past the busy 
haunts of men—all spectators gazed silently and sadly at the strange and 
solmen sight. Vast numbers in dense cities crowded to the track and in 
bared heads and bated breath stood by. And in the open country—in the 
gloom of midnight—arid the gray of the early dawn, the begrimed miner, 
the belated traveler,—the sleepless farmer,—on the hillside—in the valley, 
stood motionless or fell on bended knee and uncovered in reverent sorrow 
as the bright passing light of that car interior spread its rays athwart the 
adjacent fields. Will not the stainless life ; the honorable deeds and shining 
character of that man shed their sweet influence throughout our nation, 
and bring cheer and courage to generations yet unborn—not only in this 


land, but throughout the wide, wide world? 


“Unbounded courage and compassion joined, 
Tempering each other in the victor’s mind, 
Alternately proclaim him good and great, 
And make the hero and man complete.” 





ISRAEL WILLIAMS. 


Hon. Israel Williams one of the earliest members of the Ohio State 
Archzological and Historical Society and for many years -one of its trus- 
tees, died September 9, 1901. at the St. James Hotel, Denver, Colorado, 
where he was temporarily stopping, being engaged in looking after ex- 
tensive mining investments in which he was interested. 

Isreal Williams was born in Montgomery county, Ohio, August 24, 
1827. His parents were William and Mary Marker Williams. Subsequent 
to their settlement in Montgomery county the family removed to Cham- 
paign county, where Israel, one of. the nine children, spent his boyhood 
days. He received his early education in the country schools until the age 
of eighteen; then left the farm and taught school to obtain means to 
pay for further education. Attended the high school at Springfield and the 
college at Granville, now Dennison University; graduated at Farmer’s 
College in 1853; read law with Gunckel and Strong at Dayton, Ohio, and 
graduated from the Cincinnati Law School in 1855 in which year he was 


-also admitted to the bar. In 1856 he took up his residence in Hamilton, 
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Ohio, where he opened a law office in the Beckett Block which he occupied 
continuously until the time of his death. He pursued an extensive and 
lucrative practice. For many years prior to and during the Civil War, he 
was the proprietor and editor of the Hamilton Intelligencer. Mr. Williams 
was an ardent loyalist and warm supporter of President Lincoln and took 
a very active and prominent part in aiding Governors Tod and Brough in 
their efforts in behalf of the union cause. Mr. Williams was ever a pub- 
lic spirited citizen, assisting in all movements for the betterment and ad- 
vancement of his community. For several years he was a member of 
the city council at Hamilton. He possessed a scholorly mind and devoted 
considerable attention to the study of geology, mineralogy and archxology. 
In the early days of the Archzological and Historical Society, Mr. Wil- 
liams took an active interest in its welfare and progress, contributing some 
valuable papers to the meetings of the Society. He collected a very 
large and valuable cabinet of archeological specimens which he donated 
to the Society and which are now in its Museum at Orton Hall. He was 
appointed by Governor James E. Campbell, a trustee of the Society in 1892 
and was reappointed by Governors McKinley, Bushnell and Nash, the 
appointment by the latter being on March 1, 1901, for a term of three 
years. He had served continuously for nearly ten years. 

Mr. Williams was married to Miss Maggie Wakefield, a native of But- 
ler county, Ohio,.on January 9, 1860, and leaves surviving him the widow 
and four children, Mary, Nina, and Stella, three daughters, all of whom are 
married and John W. Williams, his only son, who is now an active young 
business. man in Hamilton, Ohio. 

Mr. Williams was a genial, courteous gentleman of the olden type. 
He was a lover of humanity, the friend of all, a delightful companion; an 
upright and forceful man; his life was well spent and his fellow citizens 
paid fitting tribute, in the last sad rites, to his memory. He was buried 
at Hamilton, Ohio, September 13, 1901. 


SOLDIERS IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


We have had several inquiries for a statement of the number of 
troops engaged in the American Revolution. From the best authority 
obtainable we learn that the total enlistments during the eight years on 
the .American side were 233,771; this number represents the reinlistments; 
the actual number of men who saw service in the army was not more than 
150,000; the largest American army at any one time was 38,000; average 
American army 30,000; American army at Long Island and Yorkstown 
was 16,000 and 17,000 respectively; number of battles and skirmishes 87; 
largest loss at any one battle to the American army was at Germantown, 
October 4, 1777, where there were 1,073 in killed, wounded and missing; 
largest number in the British army at any one time was 42,000. 








